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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TRANSFER OF THE GENESEE 
; FARMER. 


We have to announce, with mingled feelings of pain 
and pleasure, that this is the last number of THE 
GengseE FARMER that will be issued in Rochester. It 
will hereafter be united with The American Agriculurist, 
published by Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., 41 Park Row, 
New York City. 

The Agriculturist, which is well known to many of our 
readers, is a very large and beautiful, as well as a very 
valuable, practical journal, devoted to the Farm, Gar- 
den and Household, and is just entering upon its 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Volume. Having now more than 
a Hundred Thousand subscribers, it has the means and 
facilities for furnishing a very great amount of good 
reading, beautifully illustrated with interesting and 
instructive engravings, and at a very low price. (The 
subscription terms are $1-50 a year; four copies for 
$5.00; ten copies, $12.00, and twenty or more copies at 
$1.00each.) It has a large force of intelligent, practi- 
cal men as editors. The senior editor, Mr. Judd, was 
brought up a farmer in Western New York, and is in 
every respect well qualified. The Agriculturist will 

therefore, we are sure, be more interestirg and useful 
to the farmers and fruit growers of fhe Genesee coun- 
try than Tok Genser FarMER could possibly be. It 
will be all that Taz Genesee Farmer has been, with 
other valuable features in addition, 


Those who have subscribed in advance for THe GENE- 
srt Farmer for 1865, will be furnished with, The Agri- 
culturist for 1866, without extra charge, or, if they 
prefer, the money with be refunded. We trust, how- 
ever, that all will feel it a pleasure to continue with 
Tus Gexzsrem Farmer in its new form and name. 
We can promise them a paper in every respect superior 
to the old one, of twice its size, and but alittle higher 
in cost, 





We have been induced to make the change for seve- 
eral prominent reasons—First:; The uniting of the 
editorial force of two papers, with only one publishing 
department, will be for the manifest benefit of all cor- 
cerned, as all the readers of both journals will have 
the advantages of the two at only the cost of one. 
Second: We find that publishing a paper as well as edit- 
| ing it, and managing a farm at the same time, is a little 
more work than one man can well attend to. Either the 
farm or the business of the paper must be neglected. 
Third: The Editors and Proprietors of The American 
Agriculturist thought that the ‘‘ Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” and other matters in Toe GrnEsEE Far- 
MER, were worthy of a more extensive perusal than 
they had in a journal having only ten to fifteen thou- 
sand subscribers, and they asked us to unite Tae 
FARMER with The Agriculturist, where it would have 
more than a Hundred Thousand subscribers, and pro- 
bably not less than half a million of readers. Is it any 
wonder that we yielded’to so flattering an appeal ? 

It isindeed with feelings of sincere regret that we 
discontinue the name of the old GrenesEE FARMER, 
but we anticipate with pleasure visiting our friends 
from month to month for many years to come, in a 
garb so attractive that young and old will weltome 
these visits as never before. 

As this arrangement relieves us of all business cares 
in regard to the paper, we hope to be able to work 
more as well as to “‘ Walk and Talk” better on the 
Farm. Let all our old subscribers take The American 
Agriculturist, and we are sure the change will give them 
entire satisfaction. Though that paper is sent only to 
those who subscribe for it, and is stopped when the 
subscription expires, we have requested Mr. Judd to 
send a sample .copy to all our present subscribers to 
look at, fully assured that nothing more will be neces- 
sary to ensure their taking it, and thus continue the 
pleasant intercourse we have so long enjoyed with 
them. With the expectation of meéting all our friends 
again next month, in the new dress, we will not stop 
to write any valedictory, or say any farewells. 
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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO, 24, 





I saw a farmer in the city to-day (October 22,) 
with a load of good Mediterranean wheat. He took 
in a load a few days before and sold it at $2.10 per 
bushel. To-day all that he had been offered when I 
saw him was $1.95, and he was hesitating whether 
to let it go or: take it home again over fifteen miles. 
It was a cold, drizzly day, and both he and his horses 
looked gloomy enough. I have sent things to the 
city to sell and been caught in the same way, and 
have made up my mind, as far as possible, never 
again to send anything not previousiy contracted. 
Wheat will doubtless be up again next week, but 
to-day the reports from “ below” were unfavorable, 
and buyers were very shy. 





I have not yet drawn out the manure that I piled 
last spring. I have been waiting for that “leisure 
season” which-seems so long incoming. I intended 
to put it on grass land to be plowed up next spring 
for corn. For this purpose it should have been 
drawn out and spread in September. By this time 
it would have given the grass a good start, and next 
spring there would have been quite a crop to turn 
under. This would serve to keep the soil light and 
warm, which on heavy land is exceedingly desirable 
fur the corn crop. Whether on such land the man- 
ure itself has as much effect as if applied in the hill, 
is somewhat doubtfal. 

i shall manure an acre or two of thiis sod land 
next week ; and the rest of the manure I propose to 
draw on to the young clover. . My own opinion is, 
that as a general rule, this is the best way to apply 
Manure on a wheat farm; especially on one that is 
“run down.” When you can grow clover, you can 
grow almost any other crop, and it is certain that a 
top dressing of manure in the fall wiil greatly bene- 
fit the clover. It will force ‘it forward early, and if 
needed it can be cut the latter part of May or first 
of June, as a green food for horses. I would have 
given a good price for an acre or twoof such clover 
last spring. 





I have sold Toe GenesE FarMER! You are astonish- 
ed, and no wonder. I am astonished myself. Ten 
days agoI had no idea of making any change. The 
prospects of THE GENESEE FARMER never were 
brighter, and I disposed of it simply to get rid of the 
care and labor of pxblishing it. I have always thought 
that we had too many agricultural papers in this coun- 
try and too few reaily competent editors. If I am not 
mistaken in the signs of the times we shall see great 
changes in American agriculture during the next five 
or ten years. We shall have higher prices for our pro- 
duce, and intelligent farming will be more profitable 
than it has hitherto been. Our agricultural colleges 
will turn out a more intellectual class of farmers. The 


terprise, with better busiriess habits. We shall han 
more system, more science, more machinery, and less 
back-breaking, brain-benumbing drudgery. 

It is difficult to see how we could have had good 
agriculture with cheap land, cheap produce and 
labor. Now our land is no longer cheap. In this seo. 
tion it is,all things considered, dearer than it jg in 
England. That is to say, a farm can be rented ip Eng. 
land for es money than the interest on the money it 
requires to buy such a farm in Westert New Yoru 
This is contrary to the general opinion, but it is neye. 
theless a fact. I know of many English farms, wig 
good houses, complete buildings, fences in perfec 
repair, excellent roads, in close proximity to market, 
with land m good heart, clean, and thoroughly undep. 
drained, that are rented for $7.00 per acre. §neh 
farms could not be bought here for $150 per ser 
Money is worth 7 per cent, and in addition the taxes ig 
this county are 3 per cent. So that such a farm woxlg 
cost us an annual rent of $15.00 an acre. “ 
land”’ is therefore, no longer a reason for poor farming 
Then as to prices, they are now higher here than they 
are in any other country. True, labor is high, but 
that‘is‘a reason‘for making .it as efficient as possible 
We can no longer afford to grow poor crops or feed jj}. 
bred cattle, sheep and pigs. We must farm better, and 
we shall. 

‘* What has all thisto do with selling THe Gewnsgg 
FarRMER?” Simply this: We are going te havea bet. 
ter class of farmers, and they will want a better class 
of agricultural papers. Now, it is impossible for any 
one man to make a paper adapted to the wants of intel 
ligent farmers. He would need a thorough knowledge 
of practical agriculture and horticulture. He should 
be a good mechanic, a good chemist, botanist and 
veterinarian. He should in short, be a Stephens, s 
Lindley, a Downing, a Liebig, a Gray, a Simmons com- 
bined. Now, seeing there is no such man, the net 
best thing is to get half a dozen of the best men we 
have on one paper, instead of letting them divide their 
energies on half a dozen different journals. Centrali- 
zation is the tendency of the age. THe GENESEE Far 
MER and The American Agriculturist combined must be 
better than Tuy Genesez FARMER alone. It willbe 
all that it has hitherto been, and ‘ts readers will have 
the writings and experience of such men as Judd, 
Thurber, Weld ang Todd in addition 





When in New York I went to the Bull’s Head Cattle 
Market, I had traveled all night, and had had no 
breakfast, and was in a condition to sympathize with 
the poor beasis standing there in open pens, gauntand 
woe-begune. They had evidently endured much triba- 
lation sinée they left the quiet and well stocked bam 
yards and pastures of their farmer owners. 

It seems that there are a class of dealers who buy 
cattle and slaughter them, selling the carcass to the 
butchers. One advantage of this system is that 
»utchers having eustomers who will buy none but the 
best pieces, can take the hind quarters, while the fore 
quarters are sold to butchers whose customers prefer 





cities will give us “‘ new bloodg? more capital and en- 


cheapness to quality. - There is a growing demand for 
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e beef, and the butchers find it difficult to get 
Lene of the “best pieces.” This is ‘a peint which 
farmers are too apt to overlook. There are those who 
think that if cattle are of the same age and weight, and 

are equally fat, one is as good as another, but it isa 

t mistake. There are pieces of beef from the same 
animal that sell for nearly three times as muchas other 
pieces: and the object of breeders has been to develop 
those parte of the enimal which afford the best pieces. 
In this they have succeeded in a degree which is truly 
wonderful; and the value of Shorthorn, Hereford, 
Devon and other improved breeds of cattle, is not 
merely that they will mature earlier and fat more readily, 
put that the carcass is more valuable from the greater 
weight of the best pieces of beef. 

The same is equally true of sheep. Horns have been 
pred off, the legs shortened, and the offal reduced to 
the mmimum point, while the carcass has been mere 
fat and flesh is not all that is required. 





I saw a farmer to-day who says he expects to sell 
twelve hundred dollars worth of pork. Lucky are 
those farmers who have a good supply of pigs. The 
majority of us are short. High as are taxes, two or 
three good pigs will pay them ona largefarm. In fact 
tuxes, in pork, are not as high as before the war. 





The wheat crop never looked better in this section 
than at the present time. The weather has been quite 
favorable, and there was a good breadth sown. I hope 
still to see the day when the ‘‘Genesee country’’ will 
occupy its old position as a wheat-growing section. 
There is no reason why we cannot raise just as good 
wheat as we ever did. 





Last month, in reference to my herseethat had an 
attack of spasmodic colic, I remarked that it was 
not easy for. an inexperienced person to tell the differ- 
ence between an attack of ordinary spasmodic colic 
and infammation of the bowels. Johu Johnston writes 
me oa the subject, and says : 

“T will tell you how you can know inflammation of 
the bowels from colic in the horse. In the former the 
pulse is hard and wiry; in the latter, it is full, large 
and elastic. The best place to feel the pulse is inside 
the jaw bone, a little below the broadest part. By 
passing the finger up the inside of the jaw any novice 
can feel the pulse. I studied diseases of the horse with 
much care and from the best authors I could get. I 
Ihave always found spirits of turpentine—about one 
gill for a dose—diluted with a pint of warm water, an 
instantaneous cure for colic. Nothing but bleeding to 
the fullest extent, even to fainting, will relieve inflam- 
mation in the bowels, and perhaps notthat. Injections 


_ are good, but very free bleeding first.” 


I know that Youatt and other good authorities of the 
old school recommend bleeding for inflammation of 
the bowels, and there are cases, perhaps, where it is 
necessary. But ag a general rule the horse will need 
all the vitality he has, and it is manifestly unwise to 
reduce him by bleeding. External blisters and doses 
of laudanum is the best treatment, and certainly the 





safest. Give no purgative; keep the horse perfectly 
quiet; bandage his legs; blanket him; give him alittle 
warm oatmeal gruel; and give laudanum enough to 
ease all pain. - Do not be afraid of it. Give two table- 
spoonsful, and if that does not quiet the pain in a quar- 
ter of an hour, give four tablespoonsful, and keep 
giving doses of two tablespoonsful often enough to 
keep the horse quiet. 


Mr. Johnston says he is fattening this winter 305 
good wether sheep. Iam inclined to think more sheep 
will be fatted this winter than ever before; that conse- 
quently prices will not be as high next spring as they 
were last spring. But in this I may be mistaken. The 
Deacon, who has lately been traveling considerably, 
says there is less stock of all kinds in the country than 
he ever knew before, and he thinks cows, beef cattle 
and sheep will be higher in the spring than ever before 
known. Ihave no doubt he is right; provided things 
go onas they are. But if Congress should pass laws 
for reducing the currency and a panic should ensue, 
prices might drop as far below their nominal value as 
they are now above it. Agricultural products would 
fall less doubtless than other articles, but would be 
more or less affected by the stagnation in trade that 
would be sure to ensue. It cannot be that the present 
state of things can last always. There must be a change, 
and it will be the part ot wisdom to prepare for it. 

The wool market is quite dull at this time, and it is 
not probable that wool will be any higher. Sheep this 
week are lower at Albany, owing to the abundance of 
the supply. In the country, however, it is not easy to 
pick up good sheep, except at prices very much higher 
than they could have been bought for last September. 
There is an unusual abundance of fodder in this section 
and farmers can winter twice the stock they could hays 
kept last year. 





Apples are very dull. I was talking with a dealer in 
New York, and he said the high prices checked the con- 
sumption to such an extent that he oould sell five bar- 
rels last year to one this. I was offered good apples for 
five dollars a barrel, including the barrel, These same 
apples came from Western New York, where thousands 
of barrels have been sold for five dollars, without the 
barrels. Somebody must have lost by the transaction, 
as the barrels cost forty cents each and the freight sixty 
cents more. 

The apple crop of this section has urned out far 
better than was expected. Cider brings from five to 
six dollars a barrel, and never before was as much made 
in this section. 

¥ cannot see why there should be such a prejudice 
against buckwheat. There is much knd on 
which it is the most profitable crop that can be grown. 
On low land, which is too wet in the spring to plant 
corn, it is certainly better to sow buckwheat than allow 
it to be occupied with weeds and coarse grass. Where 
you can get twenty bushels per acre, and sell the buck- 
wheat for ninety cents or one dollar a bushel, there are 
few grain crops that afford more net profit. The straw 
makes pretty fair bedding for horses and cattle and 
helps to swell the manure heap. 
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CUTTING FEED FOR STOCK. 


Tuart it pays to chaff fodder and grind grain fo, 
horses and cattle cannot be doubted. It is unneces. 
sary to advance any arguments in favor of the prac- 
tice. It saves fodder, and where the buildirzs are 
properly arranged jt saves time in feeding. Those 
who have more straw than they need, can sell it for 
a good price to the paper mills. They need not adopt 
a wasteful system of feeding in order to get rid of it, 

When it can be done with horse powér, we are 
satisfied, that, aside from the saving of fodder, it wi] 
pay to cut corn stalks simply on account of the in 
creased value of the chaff for litter’ and manure, 
They absorb much more liquid, forming a nice, dry 
bed for the cattle and sheep, ,and will rot much 
sooner, and the manure can be handled and spread 
with far more ease. 

There are a variety of machines made for the pur. 
7A pose, but after using several, we have come to the 
= conclusion that the ‘‘ Empire Feed Cutter,” invented 
and patented by Alexander Gordon, of this city, has 
no superior as a cutter, while it is far less liable to 
: get out of repair than any other we have used. And 
this is a point which those w hho have had experience in using machinery will appreciate. We annex a couple 
of illustrations of these machines—one of the hand cutter and the other of the large size, driven with horse 
power. .The following description of the machine is given by the monuthoturers, Messrs. Pitts & Brayley, of 
the “ Rochester Agricultural Works ” Rochester, N. ¥ 


“These machines are constructed with four knivts 




















having an upward cylindrical eut against a throat 
piece. Itis builtin the most compact and durable 
manner, all the shafts being of wrought iron, nicely 
fitted, and those most liable to wear in boxes that can 
be replaced at a trifling expense. The manner in 
which the knives are attached to the heads is another 
great advantage, there being besides the bolt that holds 
them on asa set screw, at the back of each end, which 
when the knives wear away, can be screwed up, there- 
by havingat all timesa firm support against the back of 
the knffe, Which is very necessary. The throat picece 
is also made adjustable, so that it can be moved to- 
ward the knives as they wear away.. The adjustabili- 
ty of the knives being so simple that any farmer can 
keep them in perfect order. It is also arranged to 
eut different lengths by the simple changing of the 
feed gear. its strength, durability, compactness, 
self-feeding, adjustable throat and knives, simplicity, 
cutting all kinds of feed equally well, different lengths 
of cut, operated by hand or power, all combined, Se 
give the ‘‘ Empire Feed Cutter’ the decided preference over all other machines. There are five sizes made, 
No. 1, price $25.00 for hand use only. Nos. 2 and 3, price $30.00 and $35.00, for hand or power, and Nos. 4 and 
5, price $80.00 and $90.00, for power exclusively.” 


Further information can be obtained by addressing the manufacturers, Messrs, Pitts & Brayley, Rochester 
Agriculture! Works, 100 South St. Payl street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Tue Sandusky Register says that on Wednesday last} Pruns Grapes Now.—There will be no better time 
seventy tons of grapes were shipped from that place 
thirty tons of whic Detroit. piace, | than the present for pruning the grape vines. If de 
| ferred into the winter, pruning is an uncomfor!s)le job 
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LIQUID WEALTH LOST. 


BY COSMO, 








FELLOW FARMERS—will you hear a few words of 


facts from a delver in the dirt like yourselves, with- 


out showing grit? The presumption is strong that 
you will ; for although notoriously the most wasteful, 
slovenly set of fellows about our own affairs, we are 
just as notoriously easy tempered and good natured. 
Not half so fractious and fiery as lawyers, doctors, 
merchants and mechanics generally. 

What I want to say to you pretty plainly, is to 
tell you what—what—what shall I call you? Ah, 
yes! that’s a bearable phrase—something softer 
than—fools, but amounting to about the same thing. 

What foolish fellows you are, to let run to waste 
every year so much liquid wealth as counted in 
money valué would purchase a ton of the best guano 
everimported. And, if you hold the life of your land 
worth anything, of more practical service to you 
than the whole Chincha load of guano dumped on 
your farm would be. 

In the first place, there is the barn yard. You like 
dry, comfortable barn yards, I see, and have so con- 
trived yours that it is very comfortable and costly 
too, as you will agree, if you will only step this way 
a minute. Just look along down this drain here, 
leading out of the southeast corner of your barn 
yard, and down into the swamp there. 

“Why that drain carries off all the water from 

* the yard, sir, leaving it dry and comfortable.” 

“Yes, but don’t you see, my dear sir, it is carrying 
off also about all that is worth carrying away out 
of your barn yard, in the shape: of liquid manure. 
Now, is there anything like economy in paying the 
prices you have done this, and will have to do next 
year, for mercantile manures, and then permit such 
a waste of good, home-made material as this? I, for 
one, don’t believe it.” 

“But whatam I todo? I cannot permit my cat- 
tle to stand in the mire, and you see the yard is 
naturally pretty wet.” 

“Yes, Isee ; and my advice is to make it a good 
deal wetter just as soon as you can conveniently. 
Don’t stare that way—I am in earnest. Dam up 
this drain ; plow and scrape out the center of the 

barn yard, until you have got hard bottom, and 
made a dish of it. Let the drainage from all sides, 
flow into that basin; the stock will not ran le 
there. They know too much for that, and there 
will be plenty of dry footing for them around the 
outside of the central pond. 


pond of liquid manure ; continue the practice till 
spring opens, keeping sluices open each way into the 
center of the basin to maintain the drainage. The 
loam will absorb the liquid in the spring, scrape in, 
and shovel over, so as to compost with the loam all 
the surrounding manure, and you will have a ferti- 
lizing agent better than Peruvian guano—better 
than twothirds of the trash sold as mercantile 
manures, and a great deal of it, at a cheap rate.” 

Next let us turn our attention to the pens of stock, 
and hogs fattening for pork. 
wasteful practice—unfloored pens, or so floored that 
all the liquid runs down through the joints, or out, 
all around the peh, wherever it can find a vent. The 
better way, by far, is to have the floor tight, with 
pitch enough to let the liquid run readily in one 
direction, and at ‘he outlet have a watertight box 
to receive it. 
larly as you do your horse or cow stables. The pigs 
will thank you, and pay well for it too. 


That is a slovenly, 


Clean out the pen every day as regu 


Have conveniently at hand, always under cover, 
a compost heap of loam, ‘now and then a load of 
swamp muck, lime, wood ashes, stale brine from 
beef and pork barrels, whatever of refuse salt you 
may have, with every dead caif, lamb, chicken, cat, 
rat, and worthless cur that may chance to die about 
your premises, buried in the pile. Convey to the 
compost heap at intervals of a few days, the liquid 
manure from the hog pen; have a fannel shaped 
hole in the head of the heap, @nd, imto it pour the 
liquid. Percolating downwards and laterally, it will 
soon become absorbed by, ang. form a part of the 
composite pile, which having. been well shoveled, 
over, and thoroughly ama)gamated, makes a power- 
ful concentrated mangre-——the very best you can 
have for cabbages, alk sorts.of vines, and vegetables. 
of every description, thatyou wish to hurry forward, 
early, and come.in,of the best quality. 

And then there.is the kitchen waste. of: liquikt' 
wealth thyewn, away!’ Monstrous waste—tubs ef: 
soap sudg, every-washing. day, pots and kettles of 

water ip, which meat, potatoes, cabbages and tarnips. 
have. heen, boiled, and several times a day great pans. 
of dighwater- are “sloshed” out into the beck yard, 
meking-filthy pools. for, young ducks to “squddle”’ 
im—a, feu} stench in warm weather, an&® a hot bed: 
breeding-lgle for flies, and an objectiogable kitchen, 
swamp altogether, It iss wicked waste.of: liquid 
wealth. 

Just such practices used tc pyexaii at-our-house. 

But we have some time since learned: better, A 





“Lay hold of every leisure hour; there will be a} 
good many such during the late fall, winter and! 


early s) ; hi val in from headlands, une ultivated | 


me any here that you can gather it up—the | 


best loam to be had, I by cart loads; dump it ‘n the 


cheap, simply construgted . speak carries. every mite 
| of such liquids to a receiving-reserwoir-placed so. far 
from the kitchen porch that we. have no objpetion. 
able smell from it. Inte this conveyer go all the 


slops, soap suds and @ish wWater-from the kitelhen, 





| 














the bottom, and twenty-one wagons can be unloaded 
at once from the barn floor. 
side of the drive flgor have capacity for holding 650 


driven by water power for catching up the whole 
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end during the wiater they go from the tank to the 
compost heap, and are disposed of in the same manh- 
ner as the hog pen liquids. 

During the warm weather of summer we apply 
the material to our thirsty garden vegetables, 
towards night, and let me assure you, we find it 
profitable. Four, I think, of our neighbors who 
still continue the slovenly, wasteful practice of 
“ sloshing” all their liquid kitchen wealth out on the 
ground, often stop to admire our growing vegetables ; 
and frequently they make the inquiry, “ How do you 
manage to have all your garden things so green, 
nice and healthy, when ours are all parched, wilted 
and shrivelled up with the drouth?”’ We always 
answer: “Slops, kitchen slops!” But they don’t 
seem to take the hint. 





THE LARGEST BARN IN NEW YORK. 


IN his interesting “ Notes from the Dairy Regions,” 
Mr. Willard, of the Utica’ Herald, gives the follow- 
ing description of a barn recently erected on the farm 
of Lyman R. Lyon, at Lyons’ Falls, in Lewis county, 
His farm consists of 800 acres of cleared lands, and 
he keeps a dairy of ninety cows: ~ 

“The barn‘is 221 feet long by 48 feet broad. It 
sets upon a wall 20 feet high, which contains a thou- 
sand yards of masonry. The drive way is 30 feet above 


The mows on either 


tons of hay before you get above the level of the 
barn floor, and it is proposed to have machinery 


load and dumping it into the bays at once. The 
stables in the basement will hold two hundred head 
of cattle, and near by is an immense muck bed 
where any amount of this material may be readily 
had for mingling with the manures or using in 
the stables to absorb the liquid manures, There are 
thirteen ventilators running from the stables to the 
top of the building, the hight of which to the peak 
is eighty feet. In the basement it is proposed to 
have a root cellar and machinery for doing all the 
work of threshing, cutting roots and feed, carried 
by water power which is conveniently near. This 
barn cost in the neighborhood of $12,000,.and when 
completed, as to machinery, &c., will probably be 
the most interesting barn structure in the State.” 





SHEEP are pot dojng well in Illinois, many of the 
farmers having lost one fourth of their flocks since 
shearing, from the scoura, This is probably owing 
to the wet season affecting the feed. 





A Hoe was exhibited at a fair in Fountain county, 
Indiana, recently, that weighed 1,118 pounds. The 


THE GREAT WEST, 





“THE Hoeening Post, in the course of a generally 
excellent article on emigration to the South, says: 


‘Fortunately for the Southern States, as Mr. DeBow 
remarks, and as we have frequently shown, the period 
has arrived in the settlement of our country when 
emigration is compelled by natural obstacles to turn 
back from further advance westward. Our western 
settlements have reached the verge of the great interior 
desert; they already trench upon sterile soil; they now 
occupy lands so distant from a market, that the farmer’g 
products become next to valuciess, through the 
expensiveness of transportation.’ 


“ We assure the Post that this statement is essen. 
tially mistaken and unjust. 

“True, there is less fertile land unoccupied in the 
West to-day than there was sixty years ago; yet 
there are still immense bodies of it—hundreds of 
millions of acres, as inviting as any whereon the sun 
evershone. The Federal government has still many 
millions of acres that it concedes to settlers on the 
payment of ten cents per acre ($10.00 per quarter 
section,) to pay the cost of survey and sale only, 
Then the States have large areas granted by Con- 
gress in aid of agricultaral and mechanical colleges, 
which can be bought in fee simple for $1.00 per 
acre. Then there have been millions of acres more 
granted in aid of railroads and other internal 
improvements, which are held higher; but which 
are really cheaper than those lower priced. Even 
those of the Illinois Central, being immensely 
enhanced in value by the construction of that noble 
work, are really cheaper than Ohio lands would have 
been fifty years ago, if actually given away. And 
then there are thousands on thousands of individual 
holders, who, pressed by debt and taxation, would 
gladly ‘ unload’ on almost any terms. All these are 
many miles this side of the sterile desert or ‘ plains; 
while there is some very good land along the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains, beyond ‘the plains’ 

“Nor is it true that the new lands now for sale 
are ‘so distant from a market.’ The Genesee Valley 
in our State was in good part paid for with wheat 
grown thereon at an average of net more than fifty 
cents per bushel. That valley was practically far- 
ther from New England—much farther from mar- 
kets—fifty or sixty years ago than Minnesota of 
Kansas now are, and reached with greater difficulty. 
The farmers of Minnesota are now selling their 
wheat quick at 75 cents to $1.10, cash, and they have 
piles of it, And the far west finds great markets 
for its produce rapidly expanding in the mines of 
Colorado, Montana and Idaho. Give us the Pacific 
Railroad to ‘Denver, and they will send ten dollars’ 
worth where they now do one, and receive their pay 
in gold. We heartily approve all efforts to fill the 
South with new industrial life; but the West is still 
inviting, and proffers happy homes to many millions 





faet is well authenticated. 


more of honest workers. The West never presented 
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ter attractions to immigrants than she does 

today.”—New York Tribune. 

REMARKS.—The farmers of the West, like those 
of the Genesee Valley, may be able to pay for their 
Jand with wheat at 50 cents per bushel. The land 
has been heavily manured by nature, and, as long as 
this natural manure lasts wheat can be raised at a 
cheap rate. We do not object to farmers using up 
this natural manure in paying for their farms. But 
it may be well to inquire what the-land is worth 
after it ts paid for? What would our farms in 
Western New York be worth with wheat at 50 cents 
a bushel, and other produce in proportion? Would 
any sane man take the best farm.in Monroe county 
as a gift, and agree to pay the taxes. 

Is there any probability that during the next 
‘twenty-five or thirty years prices will advance in 
the West, as they have during the past thirty years 
in the Genesee Valley? If so, the West is the 
place for young farmers ; but if prices do not advance 
the Western farmer; after his “natural manure” 
has been removed from the soil, will find little 
profit in farming. 

Let us take a farm in Minnesota and another in 
Western New York. Reduce them both to the 
game condition, and assume that they will both pro 
duce 20 bushels of wheat per acre, and other crops 
in proportion. The wheat raised on the Minnesota 
farm will sell quick at 75. cents to $1.10 per bushel 
cash ; that raised on the Western New York farm 

* sells equally quick for $2.00 to $2.50. Taking the 
highest figures in both eases, the account would 
stand thus :— 


Minnesota farm--20 bushels of wheat@1.10.............++ $22.00 
Western New York farm—20 bushels of wheat@2.50 .....- 50.00 


The produce of the Western New York farm 
brings $28.00 per acre more than that from the 
Minnesota farm. At seven per cent, this is the 
interest on $400 an acre. Now, if a farmin Western 
New York is worth only $100.00 per acre, how much, 
in the case assumed, would the Minnesota farm be 
worth _—EDITors. 





Frepine Stock.—Little and often isthe rule. How 
little and how often may be asked. So little that 
the stock will eat up clean what is given them 
morning, noon and night; and in the long, cold 
nights of winter, a feed just before bed time, say 
about 9 o’clock,is advisable. This we call often ; 
that is, four times a day. Though the quantity 
should be such as to be: eaten up clean; yet it 
should be enough to keep the stock in good, thrifty 
condition. No.starving or half feeding them. This 
does not pay. 





° 


STEEPING SEED WHEAT.—There are many meth- 
ods of steeping, brining, and liming seed wheat, and 
they are all intended to prevent smut. 





AGRICULTURE IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS, 





TuHIs is a matter of some importance in view of 
the future of agriculture in our country. Some 
years ago the plan of instructing the children of the 
rural population in the elements of agricultural 
science, while attending the district schools, was 
introduced. A text book explaining in a concise and 
lucid manner the nature of the plants the farmer 
cultivates, the animals he raises, the character of 
the soil he cultivates, the processes by which its fer 
tility can be maintained, the action of light, heat, 
&c., upon both animal and vegetable life, ana intend- 
ing by its study to lay the foundation for a higher 
agricultural knowledge as the pupil advanced in 
age and his circumstances would allow of its prose- 
cution, was prepared under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. We do 
not know with what success the attempt has been 
attended, but are satisfied that the principle is a 
right one, and one that may be adopted in the West 
with profit to the rising and future generations. 

It is: not of one half the importance for the far- 
mer’s boy to know the capitals of all the empires, 
kingdoms, ¢onfederations or states of the old world, 
to have at his tongue’s end the names of all the 
rivers, where they take their rise; and where they 
empty, as it is to know the way to make a barren 
soil productive, or to be able to prevent the failure | 
of a crop, to save a valuable crop from blight or im ' 
sects, or know how much seed is needed per acre, ‘ 
and when and how to plant it. 

As preparatory to entering the agricultural col- ; 
leges, the influence of such a primary education | 
would also be invaluable. The seeds thus sown in 
the district school might lead to great prominence 
and usefulness in the recipient. As the manage- 
ment of these schools is principally in the hands of 
farmers it will be an easy matterfor thera to make 
the trial of introducing some text-book of the kind 
we indicate into them the coming winter term.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

REMARKS.—The book above alluded. to is Emer 
son & Fliat’s Manual of Agriculture,.and while we 
may not be able to approve of all its-teachings it is 
unquestionably the best elementary work on agri- 


‘culture: published in this country.. We are desirous 
of putting it in ‘he hands of every farmer’s son, 


and have accordingry offéred it as a premium to 


‘those who get up a club: of ten subscribers to the 


FARMER. 

The great difficulty im the way of teaching agri- 
culture in our district schools is the want of com- 
petent teachers; and one of the benefits of our 
agricultural colleges will be in this very direction. 
They will teach our young men, who will not only 
be better farmers themselves, ""t will be competent 
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implements without number. 
of the expense attending the securing of this im- 


alone will cost about 
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to teach agriculture to others. The colleges will 
help the district schools, and the district schools 


will help the colleges. —EDITors. 
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FARMING IN CALIFORNIA, 





THE San Jose Mereurg gives the following account 
of a three thousand acre farm at that place, which 
is worked by a Professor Gates: “One would sup 
pose that the professor would have his hands full to 
carry on a first-class educational institution, with 
nearly 200 students, and a three hundred-acre farm 
at one and the same time; but with competent 
assistants, and his business thoroughly systematized, 
he manages the whole with the regularity of clock 
He has on this ranch 2,500 acres of grain, 
Some of his earlier 


work. 
besides several acres of hay. 
sown grain stands now at least three and one-half 
feet high, and is as rank and thick as it can ‘grow. 
One field of a thousand acres would astonish the 
optics of any New England farmer. He estimates | 
that his entire yield will not fall far short of 40,000 | 
sacks of 100 pounds each. ‘To prepare this immense 
tract for seeding required the services of about 


thirty-five men and eighty horses and mules for | 


three months. It will require sixty mén -to do the 
The work is all done with the most 
For instance, there are on 


harvesting. 
improved machinery. 
the ranch no less than nine gang plows, twenty-five 
wagons, three headers, five mowers and reapers, 
one splendid steam thresher, and other farming 
To form some idea 


mense crop, we need only mention that the sacks 
$20,000. We believe it is the 


largest tract in the State tilled by one man.” 





LARGE AND SMALL CORN CROPS, 


A ORRESPONDE? NT of the New England Farmer 
says the drouth was so severe in his neighborhood, 
that one farmer “harvested only eight bushels of 
very small corn from two acres !” 

On the other hand, Mr. Williard, of the Utica 
Herald, who delivered the address at the late fair at 
Dryden, Tompkins county, New York, tells of a 
corn crop raised last year in that town by Joseph 
McGraw, Esq., on three acres of old turfland. The 
yield was “four hundred and twenty bushels, or a 
hundred and forty bushels of shelled corn per acre”! 
Mr. W. adds: “‘ The land had been in sod for a num- 
ber of years, with an annual top dressing of barn 
yard manures at the rate of twenty loads per acre. 
This is one of the largest yields on record this side 
of the great corn lands of the West, and shows what 
the soil of Yompkins county is capable of doing 
under good cultivation and thorough management.” 





THE cultivation of the earth is humanizing. 





NESEE FARMER. 





CAPITAL AND PARTNERSHIP IN FARMING, 





THE following remarks were made at a recent 
meeting of the Wigton Farmers’ Club, and may 
prove suggestive to some of our readers: 

“T therefore proceed with an easy conscience to 
advocate large farms, as providing, under proper 
arrangements, what small farms cannot do—namely, 
the foundation for division of labor, mechanical 
appliances, consolidation and increase of capital, and 
for a profitable high pressure rate of production, 

“Teo bring about slowly, but effectually, this com. 
bination of advantages, there seems to me to be one 
simple recipe—farm partnership ; and as most neces. 
sary to effect this result—systematic farm accounts, 

“ My plan is this: Let two farmers, join together, 
the one to look after the tillage, the other to take 
charge of the stock, and associate with them a third, 
with sufficient capital to farm some 600 to 1,000 





jacres, on the best system. The third may bea 
| sleeping partner: or, say the younger son of a 
| country gentleman, to whom might be assigned the 
| charge « of the books, the superintendence of the 
|machinery, or such other special branch of farm 
| business as he may be capable of managing. From 
|the over-crowded state of the professions such an 
opening for the younger sons of country gentlemen 
who might be adverse to trade would, I apprehend, 
be eagerly sought. I can hardly conceive a better 
position for a young man of good connection than 
partnership with one or two clever agriculturists; 
and I can conceive no more advantageous mode than 
this by which a couple of clever farmers may find 
scope for their energy, and utilize their experience 
and ability to the best advantage. Or, asI have 
said, the monied partner might be what is termed 
a sleeping partner, the division of profits being in 
proportion to the work done, or money supplied. To 
such a firm, of course, book-keeping would be essen 
tial; and, to a firm so constituted I conceive no 
bank would refuse such temporary accommodation 
for legitimate trade purposes, as it might from time 
to time ~~. c 


GARGET tN Cows.—In the last issue of the FaRwer 
R. W. Slayton wishes to know of a remedy for 
garget, and a cure for a cow that has not given milk 
out of one of her teats for two years. The cow will 
not, under any circumstance be likely to give milk 
again from the affected teat until she calves. Should 
there be any obstruction then in the teat it should 
be removed by inserting a large knitting-needle and 
keeping the milk passage open, and milking the teat 
regularly. If the cow is gargetty, give her eight 
drops of the Tincture of Aconite, dropped in some 
meal. If a remedy is not effected, give the cow six 
drops the next day as before, and she will be likely 
to be cured. I have tried the Aconite in cases of 
garget with the most admirable success. 

D Courts Nyz. 





Lexington, Mass, 
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LETTER FROM DOWN EAST. 


Frrenp Harris: Until to-day,I had not seen a 
copy of THE GENESEE FARMER for nearly two 
years, but finding your number for November among 
our exchanges this morning, I pocketed it, expecting 
a treat in the way of an hour’s quiet reading, and I 
was not mistaken, You Jook as natural and fresh 
as of yore when the leaves of. Tae FARMER were the 
firstof the monthlies that tempted my paper knife. 
Its columns are stuffed, (yes, that’s the term,) stuffed 
with valuable, interesting, and practical matter for 
farms and farmers’ families. And mind you, when I 
put that word practical in italics, I meant it. The 
articles are not only readable, but they are of uso 
and for use. Your “ Walksand Talks on the Farm,” 
are admirable articles—the best in your pages. I 
always did like to hear a person talk on paper. And 
so few can do it; besides it is plainly evident that 
you are experimentally acquainted with your subject, 
and those are the kind of persons we always like to 
listen to. ‘ 

I notice but few of your old corps of correspond- 
ents, though the familiar initials of Mr. Williams 
still heads the “Notes for the Month.” Mr. Bement 
still contributes, but where are the hosts of others, 
did they go to the war, or have they retired. I must 
particularly inquire for your venerable correspond- 
ent “C. D.,” whose familiar weather notes I miss. 

But I proposed when I took up my pen to jot 
down a few notes in regard to agricultural matters 
in this extreme of our country. So I must stop my 
rambling cogitations and proceed to the business ere 
I reach my limits. 

The farmers of “ Down East” have no cause to com- 
plain of crops or weather the past season, although 
the long drouth, late in autumn, was quite a hind- 
rance in some respects, yet the crops were mostly 
grown before it came on. Our hay crop was good, 
and is now selling in the market at $12.00 to $16.00 
per ton. Grain crop fair ; oats ‘selling for 75 cents, 





marked 12°. First killing frost was on night of 
September 26th. 

But my sheet is full. Good luck and prosperity 
to you and all the great family of farmers. 


Yours truly, Groner E, BRACKETT. 
Belfast, Me., November 18, 1865. 
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POULTRY IN FROSTY WEATHER, 








THERE is something exhilirating in frost. When 
| the early morning breaks on the earth covered with 
rime, and the hard ground seems to spurn the foot 
that treads on it, and the sun rises like a disc of burn- 
ing copper, there is something cheerful about it. 
Nature has donned her masquerade dress of white 
Your horse cannot contain himself; and the steady 
old friend for some months past content to shake his 
head or whisk his tail as the only answer to what a 
grand daughter of ours calls a “ good cut o’ the 
whip,” now seeks to devour space, and to try conclu- 
sions with your strength, or that of your reins. In 
like manner your tried friend, the old dog, gambols, 
and, in the gleesomeness of his feelings. he picks up 
a shred of cloth in the field, and shakes and tosses 
it for very wantonness. The appearance of real win- 
ter is then a holiday for many, but (ah ! those buts) not 
toall. It is none to the poultry. Water is frozen ; 
the ground isso hard they cannot scratch ; there is 
not an animal of any kind on its surface ; and they 
must depend on their owner for everything they 
want. See they lack nothing. First, they must 
have water. Few people have any idea of the suf- 
fering caused to birds by the lack of water. Their 
power of maintaining life on the smallest possible 
quantity of food is wonderful, provided they have 
water; but a practised eye can tell in a dead fowl or 
pigeon whether it suffered or not from thirst. The 
skin becomes hard, dry and red ; the flesh contracts, 
as it were, and becomes brown. and the whole body 
looks as if it had been suddenly shrivelled or dried 
up. You must bear in mind they require more food 
and better than they do in milder weather; anda if 





and barley for 90 cents a bushel. Potatoes were 
good, and a large crop grown; they now command | 
65 cents a bushel. Corn wasa very good crop—better | 
than for many years. 

Stock of all kinds is high. Milch cows bring from | 


$75.00 to $85.00 a head, dairy products being in | 


demand at high prices. Butter 45 and 50 cents per} 


pound; milk, ten cents a quart. Sheep are higher | 
than in Brighton market, although there has been 
a decline during the last week. Stores are held at 
$3 50 to $4.50 a head. 

The weather during the past week has been fine, | 


as we have just expérienced our Indian summer. 
At noon of the 17th, “the mercury went up to 64e. 


But the ten days previous were very cold and dis. | 
agrecable. At 7 A. M., the 12th, the thermometer | 


| you can, let them have a greater variety. They want 


substitutes for the worms and insects. Now, the 
scraps of meat and fat from the table should go to 
the fowls. Save the draining of all the glasses, 
pour them together, and sweep all the crumbs, and 
odd corners of bread into it. Feed the birds often, 
and, if there is snow, sweep a clean place, and feed 
there. Never feed any kind of bird in such a man- 
ner that they shall pick up snow with their-food ; it 
is a Strong medicine tothem. The lark that fattens 
in two days on the white hoar-‘rost, becomes a 


a skeleton after two days’ snow.—Cottage 
Ga . 
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AL highly concentrated animal manures are in- 
creased in value, and their benefits prolonged, by 
admixture with plaster, salt or by pulverized charcoal 







































































are an excellent trop dressing for orchards and also 
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MUTTON THE MEAT FCR FARMERS, 





THE cheapest meat for farmers is mutton. It 
may safely be said it costs nothing. The wool that 
is annually sheared from the body of every sheep, 
richly pays for its keeping. In this climate it costs 
less to keep sheep than at the North, on account of 
the shortness of our winters. Then there is the in- 
crease—an item of great importance. The increase 
is so much clear profit. From this increase the far- 
mer can get all his meat for the year, if he likes. 
Or, he may save the lambs and take some of the 
older sheep in their places. 

The pelt of the sheep, if killed for mutton, is also 
saved and sold, which is worth nearly as much as 
the sheep would sell for. 

It is also the most convenient meat to have on 
hand. In the warmest weather a farmer can take 
care of one sheep after being killed, without letting 
it spoil. With beef this is not so easy. 

One hand can kill and dress a sheep in an hour. 
It takes but little time or trouble to kill a sheep, not 
near as much as to kill and dress a hog or a beef. 
On account of convenience and economy, we say keep 
sheep and live upon mutton. 

We have said nothing about its being the health- 
iest food. This is admitted. It needs no arguments 
or facts to prove it. It is true that pork is the chief 
meat of farmers. It is the unhealthiest of all, 
whether fresh or saturated with salt to preserve it 
sound. 

Let every farmer keep sheep. They are the most 
profitable stock on a farm. The hog’s back only 
yields bristles while the sheep’s yields downy wool. 
All that you feed to the hog is gone, unless you kill 
it, while the sheep will pay for its keep with its 
fleece yearly. The hog is a filthy, voracious animal 
—the sheep gentile as a dove and neat and cleanly. 





ASHES AS A MANURE, 





Every farmer, orchardist or gardener should 
economize ashes and use them asmanure. The bar 
of inierior soap received from the ashman is a poor 
equivalent for the large quantity of plant-food which 
he takes away in the wood ashes. There is nota 
crop inthe garden, orchard or farm that may not 
be benefited by the application of ashes. They 
contain the ingredients of vegetable life, which 
have been extracted from the ground by the trees 
during the whole period of their growth. If ashes 
did not contain a single particle of plant food, they 
will be useful in other ways. They are a valuable 
solvent, and by their action on the soil dis ica 
and various acids, bringing them into a pr te 
to be taken up by the roots of plagts. », Coal ashes 





for flower beds, as they keep down weeds and keep 
the soil friable and admit the atmosphere to the 
roots. Wood and peat ashes may be used in the 
same way. 





SHOCKING CORN, 


Messrs..Eprtors : I have tried a plan for cutting 
and shocking corn according to the modus operandi 
prescribed by “Junius,” in the September number 
of THE GENESEE FarMER, for 1865. The writer 
should have communicated his discovery to the pub 
lic some twenty years ago, when farmers used to 
leave their corn stand out until Christmas, for all 
the advantage there is in his way of shocking is to 
make it stand a little more shaking of the wind 
without falling over, but in this age of progress and 
improvement when farmers are generally done by 
the 10th of November, as they are here, there is 
no use in shocking corn as though you meant to 
leave it stand out till next spring. I can make 
straight rows any other way just as well, and save 
cutting two hills at every shock. I want to husk or 
remove, or leave the two hills stand to mark the 
spot, or be devoured by the cattle. As it is, Iam 
compelled to carry a pocket or case knife with me 
tosever the hills that bind my corn to earth, or stop 
and husk them out before I begin the shock, and 
then Ileave such a ragged piece of ground as my 
boys tell me, it looks like nobody else’s field. My 
old way was to take eight rows of corn for one row 
of shecks, each man or boy to take two rows and cut 
a handful, bringing them together, set them loose at 
the bottom, between the fourth and fifth row, bind 
them at the top, form a middle, and then cut rows 
ahead of the shock and the same behind it. This 
will make forty-eight hills to the shock. This is 
enough in good corn; mine turned out eighty-one 
bushels to the acre, in one field; in another ninety- 
three. In poor corn you can set the shocks as far 
apart as you have a mind to carry the corn, or as 
far as you have to go to get corn enough to make a 
handful. Any man that cannot set up a shock and 
bind it my way, so it will stand, say four weeks, had 
better go to some farmer’s high school and learn the 
art and mysteries ; or get a shocking machine. Some 
doctors have them. But my article is long enough, 
and I must close for the present; perhaps I may 
hear from “Junius” again. “Variety is the spice 
of life.” D. W. SAMPREL. 

Northumberland, Pa. 








SANDY LOAMS can be most effectually improved by 
clay. When such lands require liming or marling, 
the lime or marl is most beneficially applied when 
made into compost with clay. In slacking lime, 
salt water is better than fresh. 





STABLE and shelter stock thifagh the winter. 
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ORCHARD GRASS, 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: If what little experience 
I have had in orchard grass will be of any service 
to you, it shall be freely given. Five years ago, I 
procured a quantity of orchard grass in your city 
for trial, and sowed early in April with one-third 
timothy and a small quantity of early clover seed. 
Isowed it on top of the ground immediately after 
finishing putting in the barley, and have since as 
fine a pasture as you would wish to see. It takes 
strong root, and grows rapidly, starts early in spring, 
and is ready to cut in full bloom with the early 
clover, by the last of June or first of July. I have 
counted over seventy good spears from one root. 
This is on very dry soil. If I were to seed for per- 
manent meadow, I would sow one-third each of 
clover ; timothy and orchard grass at the rate of 12 
to 15 pounds to the acre. 

Barley is undoubtedly the best crop to seed with. 
I think there would be much more orchard grass 


sown if it was thoroughly tested. 
D. E. Rogers. 
Scottsville, N. Y. 
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FARM OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, 





Tuts farm is at Peekskill, Westchester County, 
New York, about two miles from the railroad station. 
It contains forty acres of exceilent land, and is plea 
santly situated, with a southern aspect, commanding 
an extensive and most charming panoramic view of 
the Hudson River, the high and surrounding moun- 
tains, such as no one knows better how to appreciate 
and enjoy than the rural-loving owner himself. 

When Mr. Beecher purchased the place, a few 
years ago, there was scarcely a fruit tree of any 
value upon it. Now there are twenty-five hundred 
choice fruit trees, most of them already beginning 
to bear. ' He has erected a large model barn, but as 
yet occupies the humble cottage he found upon the 
place, though he has made important additions and 
imprevements. 

Mr. Beecher is converting the place, to a great 
extent, except an extensive lawn in front of the 
house, into a fruit and vegetable farm. He has 
nearly an acre filled with Delaware and Iona grape 

‘vines. And as the treesare yet small, he has raised 
among them this year between seven and eight hun- 
dred barrels of onions. 

Around his little cottage Flora reigns in all her 
glory. There is the greatest profusion of all the 
choicest flowers, und the whole atmosphere is redo- 
lent with their sweet and mingled perfumes. 

The barn and outbuildings are well stocked with 
fine horses, oxen, choice breed cows, swine, fowls, 
&c. This autumn Mr. Beecher has been making 
many improvements in the drainage of his lands 





and the avenue to his house, all adding greatly to 
the value and attractiveness of the place. 

The influence of a farm conducted like this, 
though all farmers may not be able to adopt all the 
improvements that have been here made, must be 
of the greatest benefit to the agricultural interests 
of any community. And Mr. Beecher is really a 
benefactor to all the farming as well as religious 
interests of the country.—Cor. Boston Traveler. 





DRAINAGE, 


OF all the needs of the agricultural world, drain- 
age is the greatest. Manure has been called the 
steam engine of the farmer. But there is much rich 
soil in the world which needs no manure for a long 
time. There is little soil that does not need draining. 
The.farmer can readily tell such soil. By the water 
that remains long on the surface; that keeps the 
soil long wet, without showing on the surface ; that 
bakes after plowing, usually heavy, clayey soil. 
Where there is much clay, water is apt to trouble, 
especially where there is clay sub-soil, or where 
there are springs, or water oozing from the ground. 

Little benefit is such land to the farmer. Grain 
isa loss to him if he attempts to raiseit. Grass 
will grow ; but it is not the healthy, sweet grass of 
the dry land ; and will not so readily be eaten. Wet 
soilis sour. But it is also rich—richer than the dry 
ground surrounding it—so that when it is drained, 
it will yield all the more for having been wet. 

The people of this and the adjoining States, are, 
many of them, prepared for drainage—or at least for 
beginning the work. They are sufficiently able— 
many of them—and there is no extuse to neglect 
the thing longer. Begin at once. Try iton a small 
scale first, if you Jack confidence. The country— 
the whole country—has to come to this by and by, 
Why? Because it is an advantage; not an advan- 
tage merely ; it is an immense benefit, adding hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the country at large, 
if secured. Why shall we neglect the advantage 
that is certainly within our reach? We ‘are cul- 
pable ; guilty of a wrong to,ourselves ; to the inter 
est that reaches our pockets,’ and the welfare of our 
families. We leave this mine unworked! Self- 
interest is the first, the great principle of our nature. 
Here is something to stir it up, if we only knew it ; 
knew the real benefit of draining our land. 








LANDs which have been longin culture will be 
benefited by the application of phosphate of lime, 
and it is important whether the deficiency be sup. 
plied in the form of bone-dust, guano, native phos- 
phate of lime, or marl—the land needs lime also. 
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TH1s is a sweep power, but itis entirely different 


both in principle and form to ordinary Horse 
Powers. It is the invention of Mr. Perry, of Herki- 


mer county, and is manufactured by the justly cele- 
brated “Remington Agricultural Works” at Ilion, 
Herkimer county, N, ¥. The manufacturers say: 
“Its efficacy rests principally upon the common 
sense assumption, that animal power when applied 
to machinery, will, other things being equal, give 
better net results, just in proportion as the force, 
and the speed with which the foree moves on its 
Jjirst application to gear, approach to the exact force 
and speed required by that part of the machine 
driven which is doing the work; in other words, 
just in proportion to its directness of application. It 
proceeds upon a plan precisely opposite, in princi- 
ple and method, to that of the time-honored sweep 
or circuit powers. Upon the plan of the old powers, 
animal force, already much too great, if applied 
directly to the work, is made still greater by con- 
centration and accumulation, through leverage, upon 
what is called the master wheel of a long train of 
gearing, and the speed, which in the animal was 
already far too slow for the work to be done, is less- 
ened down on its first application to gear, to a 
movement much slower still. By such means creat- 
ed, an immense force, moving at very slow speed, is 


now to be transmitted and converted through much 


and heaty gear, into alight force moving with great 


PERRY’S AMERICAN HORSE POWER. 


idea of the construction of this New Horse Power, 
The wheel is simply a chain placed on iron forks at 
the ends of the levers, and instead of running 
slower than the horses walk, as in ordinary sweep 
powers, it runs somewhat faster,and is applied 
directly to the gear. It is claimed that both in 
theory and practice it runs easier than the endless 
chain-or tread powers, and still more than the ordi- 
nary sweep powers. 

“By experiment, it has, been found that the 
weight cf one pound drawing at each point of the 
large driving wheel of the new sweep, where'a 
horse can be attached, will more than balance the 
friction against the centre-post caused by the aver- 
age draft of a horse drawing at each of these points, 
when the fall duty required of the horses is being 
performed. This average draft, for a single horse, 
working ten hours a day on the machine, ought to 
be not far from 125 pounds. Therefore, there need 
be only the 125th part of the animal power lost by 
the friction of the large driving-wheel, for each 
horse employed. Compare this with the friction 
caused by the weight of the endless treadle, added 
to nearly the entire weight of a horse on the multi- 
tude of small wheels commonly used in the con- 
struction of the railway, the chain of the treadle sup- 
posed in the experiment to be disconnected from the 
pinion which it drives, and there is no chance fora 
difference of opinion in regard to which has the 





speed. 

“Ts it any wonder that gear subjected to so great a 
strain is always giving way ?—that lubricants do so | 
little good ?—that the teeth of the wheels are rapidly 


» 


worn down by the heavy grinding of iron on iron? | 


9 


that the bearings are soon worn out or displaced ? 





Is it any wonder that through such a circumlocution 
more than one-half of the whole animal power | 
should be lost on the very machinery of the Horse 
Power itself, through the excessive friction of its 
parts? Theorectically this great loss of power can 
be readily demonstrated—practically, it is shown 





every day by theachievements of the new power.” | 
The accompanying illustration will give a good | 


$ 


% 


advantage, so far as these parts of the respective 
machines are concerned, 


“ 4 comparison of the other working parts of the 


two kinds of machine wi’! s2:0w further gains, 


“The large hcrse-wheel of the new sweev drives 
an endless chain, which in turn drives a pinion, very 
much in the same way that the endless chain of the 
‘ailway drives a pinion, with this important differ- 
ence, however, that the teeth of the former pinion 
are driven with considerably greater speed than the 
teeth of the latter. Hence the animal power is 
more directly applied in the former to the work to 
be done, thereby requiring less gear, consequently, 
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Joss through friction.” 

HORSE POWER MACHINE FOR SAWING LOGS. 
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For proof of these statements the manufacturers 
refer to the testimony of men who have thoroughly 
tried both powers, and which is given in a pamphlet 
that will be sent to all wishing further information 
on the subject. 

This new power can be used for a great variety 
of purposes. We have used it for threshing (with six 
horses,) for grinding grain, for cutting straw and 
corn stalks, for grinding apples, for turning rrind- 
stone (with a light horse,) for sawing wood with a 
circular saw, and for sawing wood from the log with 
a drag saw. In fact, it can be used to drive a small 
churn or a large threshing machine. 

As at this season of the year, and especially now 
that wood is so high and choppers scarce, many 
farmers are looking for a machine to saw wood, we 
give on the preceding column an illustration of the 
machine set for. sawing wood in the log. The 
arrangements for this are most admirable, and 
recently the manufacturers haye introduced an im- 
provement by which the log can be moved forward 
without stopping the horses. 

If desired, a circular saw (see cut on the next 
page,) can be run at the same time as the drag saw, 
and is very convenient for sawing up limbs, &c. 
Having used the Horse Power, Drag Saw and Circu- 
lar Saw for over a year, we cheerfully bear testimony 
to the excellency of the workmanship and to the 
efficiency of the machines. 

The manufacturers claim the following “ Points 
of superiority over all other horse powers as practi- 
cally proved ;” : 

1. It occupies much less room fer stowage when 
not in use. 

2. It is less heavy and cumbersome—more port- 
able. F 

3. Can be snugly packed on a common one 
horse wagon, and not a heavy load for one horse to 
draw, 

4, Any partvcan be readily lifted, and loaded, by 
two men. 

5. Not at all liable, like other powers, to be 
racked or injured by moving. 

6. Is very quickly and easily set up for work, 

7. No joints loosened by setting up and taking 
down, no matter how often done. 

8. Will cost less for oil, lard, or tallow, to run it. 

9. Will cost less for repairs, on account of natu- 
ral wear; and will last longer. 

10. Not nearly so liable to serious breakage from 
great or sudden strains. 

11. Home blacksmithing or carpentry will suffice 
for almost any carelessness. 

12. No danger of long suspensions of work on 





account of break-downs. 
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13. Has no bridge, rod, belt, or any other part of 
the machine for the horses to step over every turn 
they make, like all other field sweep powers—a 
great advantage. 

14. Will do double the work of other sweep pow. 
ers with the same team. 








15. Will do more work with the same team than 
any tread power, and is tauch more pleasant and 
safe for the horses. 

16. Is the lowest priced of any power in tha mar. 


ket, capable of doing, either, an equal Variety orgy 


equal amount, of work. 
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QUALITIES OF THE ONION. 





THE onion deserves notice as an article of great 
consumption in this country, and it rises in import- 
ance when we consider that in some countries, like 
Spain and Portugal, it forms one of the common and 
universal supports of life. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to know that, in addition to the peculiar flavor 
which first recommends it, the onion is remarkably 
nutritious. According to analysis the dried onion 
root contains twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
gluten. It ranks, in this respect, with the nutritious 
pea and grain of the East. It is not merely as a 
relish, therefore, that the wayfaring Spaniard eats 


‘ his onion with his humble crust of bread, as he sits 


by the refreshing spring; it is because experience 
has long proved that, like the cheese of the English 
laborer, it helps to sustain his strength, also, and 
adds—beyond what its bulk would suggest—to the 
amount of nourishment which his simple meal 
supplies. 





NEVER use spring water for watering plants, if 
you can get other. 





CULTIVATION OF TEA IN GEORGIA, 





A MAN who has been cultivating tea as an experi- 
ment, since 1860, writes to the Savannah Herald 
that most of his. plants grow finely, that his teais 
of good quality, and that the plants will do quite as 
well in Georgia as in their native country. The 
plants require no culture after the third year. If 
well taken care of, by that time they will be large 
enough to commence the manufacture of tea from 
them. The yield to the acre is from three to fou 
hundred pounds, and the plants produce good crops 
for eighteen or twenty years. The growth of teais 
not affected by dry or wet weather, or by storms, 
and insects will not molest the plants. 





By sTABLING and sheltering stock through the 
winter, a saving of one-fourth the food may b 
affected ; that is one-fourth less food will answer 
than when the stéck is exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. , 





TAKE care of the plows. While they are idl 


during the harvest, see that they are well cleaned. 
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. now we shall say, ‘“‘ Rich as an apple grower !”” 
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THE APPLE CROP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


FortunaTs is that man who has a bearing apple 
orchard. The produce of three or four acres this sea- 
son will pay for a farm. See that load of barrels go 
past, seven on aside and sixonthe top! Well may the 


driver look jolly! He has contracted the apples for 
$5.00 per barre), and will qome back with a hundred 
dollars in his pocket for that single load, and will take 
in another this afternoon. We used to say, ‘ Rich as 
Cresus;” latterly we have said, ‘‘ Rich as an ojl-man ;” 
A good 

orchard pays better than Western Union Telegraph 
stock, and a flowing oil-well pales in the presence of a 
cider mill! The produce of a Baldwin apple tree will 
pay the taxes of a whole farm, Mortgages will be 
paid, barns repaired, homes painted, sheds erected, 
underdrains dug, and trees planted by the thousand— 
all from the procecds of a single apple crop. 

This is no fancy sketch. The failure of the apple 
crop in the Eastern States has sent up prices higher 
than ever before known; and as in this section we 
have a fair crop, our farmers are reaping a rich harvest. 
Early in the season buyers came round and made con- 
tracts at from $4.00 to $5.00 a barrel. The trees were 
bearing only a moderate crop, and it was thought the 
yield would be light. But, owing probably to the fact 
that there were comparatively few ‘on the trees, the 
apples have proved unusually large and good, and have 
turned out much better than was anticipated. 

It is the general impression that some of the dealers 
have “burnt their fingers’’—that the high prices will 
lessen consumption, as high prices always do. But 
there can be no doubt that, except in this section, the 
apple crop is unusually light, and in‘many places it is 
an entire failure. In some parts of New England that 
we have heard from, there is scarcely an apple, and if 
this should prove to be generally the case, apples will 
command high rates. A barrel holds less than two 
hundred ordinary sized apples, and by the time they 

get to the consumer in the Eastern States must cost at 
least five or six cents a piece! 

The climate of Western New York is unquestionably 
highly favorable for the growth of apples. Failures, 
owing to the proximity of the lake, are quite rare; and 
of late years the crop has been disposed of readily at 
paying rates. No wonder that young orchards of five, 
ten, twenty, or even fifty acres are springing up in all 
directions. Will the business be overdone? The gen- 
eral impression is that it will not. So far, certainly, 





the oupety, although planting has been going on exten- 
sively for many years,.does not keep pace with the 
demand. There may be seasons—we remember such— 
when apples were plentiful all over the country, and 
they were difficult to dispose of in this section at 7 
cents a barrel; but as a general rule, a good apple 
orchard, when properly attended to and the fruit mar- 
keted in the right condition, has paid better than any 
other portion of the farm. 





TRAINING CUCUMBERS. 


Iy small gardens where it is desirable to make the 
most of the land, cucumbers can be trained to trellisses 
or on a fence, and will yeld an abundant crop without 
occupying any land except the hill on which they grow. 
This plan we have seen adopted for years with success. 
A correspondent of the Utica Herald, Mr. George Balis, 
of Whitesboro, New York, says: 

“‘T have tried (to me) a new way of training cucum- 
bers. I planted on the embankment under a buttry 
window in my yard a hill of cucumbers on the 25th of 
June, 1865, and when they came up, I commenced 
training them up the side of the house, but soon found 
that all but one plant was dead, and that one continued 
to grow and bear, and when the frost struck them on 
the 27th of September, 1865, we had picked 102 nice 
cucumbers. The vine continued to grow and bear 
until it reached the eaves of the house, about ten feet 
high, and covered the window nicely; and many of the 
cucumbers .were picked from the inside. I consider 
this as economical a way to raise this kind of vegetable, 
as to land and labor, as any that can be desired.”’ 








FRUIT TREES vs. RABBITS, 


Many have been the preventives recommended, to 
keep rabbits from barking and thereby destroying, or 
at least seriously injuring young fruit trees, Let me 
add another which I know, by long experience, to 
answer perfectly the desired object, without subjecting 
the trees to the injurious influences consequent to 
some of the most prominent methods (as wrapping 
with paper, or rubbing with soap, liver or other offal 
from slaughtered animals ;) beside it is cheap, perma- 
nent, and within the reach of every one. 

Take the lower end of corn stalks, about twenty-four 
inches long, and split threugh the center, place them 
around the stem of the tree (pith inside) until the 
same is encircled, and fasten with a small cord six 
inches from each end. 

Your tree is now safe during the winter from rabbits, 
Besides, it affords an efficient and healthy protection 
from the extremes of weather, without accumulating 
moisture to the stem or preventing access of the air to 
the bark. Try it, and success will be the consequence. 
—C€. T. Mallinckrodt, in Rural World. 








DisTaNcE APART FoR STAwBERRIES.—I invariably 
plant in rows and never in beds. I hold that the objec- 
tions to planting in beds are so great and so palpable, 
that it will admit of no discussion whatever. My stand- 
ard rule is to plant in rows three feet apart, and plants 





two fect in the row.—Uor. Hort. 
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Miscellaneous, 


TEARS, IBLE TEARS,* 





Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy Autumn-fields, 
And thinking of the happy days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last wixich reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly glows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more, 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 





Lorp SHaFrrTspury recently stated, in a public meet- 
ing in London, that, from personal observation, he had 
ascertained that of the adult male criminals of that city 
nearly all had fallen into a course of crime between the 
ages of eight and sixteen years; and that if a young 
man ltved an honest life up to twenty years of age there 
were forty-nine chances in favor and only one against. 


him as to an honorable life thereafter. $ 





A Connecticut officer sends the Hartford Courant 
yr’? which was found in a rebel camp at 


* Rebel Soldier.” 


some ‘ poetry 

Resaca, Ga., and is entitled the 

This is the first mournful verse: 
“T will eat when I am hungrey I will drink when get dry 
If the yankis don’t cill me L will live till I di 


If Moliy forsakes me it will cause me to moarn 
Iam a rebel soldier a long wayes from home.” 


EE eS ee ee ee 

Two gentlemen. were riding in a stage coach, when 
one of them, misplacing his handkerchief, rashly ac- 
cused the other of having stolen it; .but soon finding 
it, had the good manners to beg pardon for the affront, 
to which the other replied, 
with great readiness, *‘ Don’t be uneasy, it was a mu- 
tual mistake ; you took mé for a thief, and I took you 
for a gentleman.” 


saying it was a mistake; 





A GENTLEMAN, not long since, wishing to ‘ pop the 
questien,”’ did it in the following singular manner :— 
Taking up the young lady’s cat, he said—‘‘ Pussy may 
I have your mistress ?” 

It was immediately answered by the young lady who 
said—‘* Say yes, Pussy !”’ 





A passing traveler in the backwoods of, America 
meets with a-settler near a house, and inquires: | 
“ Whose 
* Logs.” 
diet ?” 
* Dogs.” 


house?’ ‘ Mogg’s.”’ 
oe Any 


“ Hogs.”’ 


“ Your} 
them ? 


** Frogs.”’ 
you catch 


neighbors %”’ 
“How do 


*Songs for all Seasons. By Ategep Tennyson. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 


Tue FRENCHMAN AND THE YANKEE.—A Yankee ang 
a Frenchman owned a pig in copartnershfp, Whe | 
killing time came, they wished to divide the CAP Cugg, 
The Yankee was very anxious to divide go that be | 
should get both hind-quarters, and persuaded the 
Frenchman that the proper way to divide was to cut it 
across the back. The Frenchman agreed to it on the 
condition that the Yankee would turn his back and 
take choice of the pieces after it was cut in two, The 
Yankee turned his back and the Frenchman askeq:— 
** Vich piece vill you have; ze piece wid ze tail on him, 
or ze piece vat aint got no tail on him?” “The piegs 
with the tail!’ shouted the Yankee instantly, “Den 
by gar you take him and I'take ze oder one,” gaiq the 
Frenchman. Upon turning round, the Yankee foung 
that the Frenchman had cut off the tail and stuck jt 
into the pig’s mouth. 





Receipts THAT NEVER Fart.—To destrey rats 
catch them one by one and flatten their heads with 
lemon squeezer. ‘ 

To kill cockroaches—get a pair of heavy boots, then 
catch your roaches, then put them into a barrel, and 
then get in yourself and dance. 

To kill bed bugs—chain their hind legs toa tree, then 
go round in front and make mouths at them, 

To catch mice—on going to bed put crumbs of cheese 
into your mouth, and lie with it open, and whens 
mouse’s whiskers tickle your throat—bite. 

To prevent dogs going mad, cut their tails off just 


behind their ears. 
asain ' 





Sweet Grris.—A man traveling at the West declares 
the wind came to him so laden with fragrance that he 
thought he was near a garden of roses. He discovered 
that it was only a bevy of girls going through the 


woods. 





Wuen a lover wishes to ‘ pop the question,” he can 
hint his desires in a thousand different ways. Here is 
one of the Jatest cases: 

‘* Please take a half of this poor apple ?”’ said a pretty 
damsel to a swain the other evening. 

‘‘ No, thank you; I would prefer a better half!” 
Eliza blushed, and referred him to * papa.” 





“‘ How fortunate I am in meeting a rain beau in this 








unionist or not ? 


storm,’’ said a young lady who was caught in a shower 
the other day, to her beau of promise who happened 


| along with an umbrella. 


“And I,” said he, gallantly, ‘‘am as much rejoiced 
as the poor Laplander when he has caught a rein dear.” 





’ 


“‘T say, Sam,”’ said a negro employed in carrying up 


bricks to a building, addressing a brother darkey, 


whose avocation was making ice creams; “* why does 


“Of what built ?” | you follow such a cold bus’ness ? It wouldn’t be genial 
a 1 : . ’ r : > : ‘ 

; |to my Suddern feelens.”? ‘ Well, fac is I follar it, Ben, 

;, | case you sees I’se a Suddern man wid Nordern prind- 


| ples.” 


Lie a AESOR, LA i dh ts 
Ir a darkey says, ‘‘I go for dis Union!” is he a dit 
Dat am de question. 
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tent being at the entrance of a wood or copse. It can , 
easily be erected against a wall, and a covering thrown 
over it, as the gypsies need not go under it,but recline 
themselves before it. They must prepare suitable 
dresses, and slightly color their faces to appear tanned. 
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POLITENESS TO SERVANTS. 























a 
an Ax intelligent writer believes thet much.of the diffi- | When the evening arrives, they must be fully prepared. 
OM the \ culty experienced with servants springs from bad) Possibly the guests may take tea before the perform- 
k and government on the part of mistresses. Some of the ance, the hostess taking care not to forget them. 
The suggestions of the article are worthy of consideration, When the repast is over, the host may say: “ Well, 
ced:— Itsays: ‘In dealing with servants, our readers must | friends, how shall we amuse ourselves?’ His wife 
n him, not infer that we would advocate the abolishment of | leaves the room, goes into the other by a side door, 
Diese any proper distinction between the employer and the | and throws open the folded ones. The party appear 
“Den employed; we are very far from intimating that it is | ejoctrified at the novel sight; the gypsies do not allow 
id the the duty of the mistress to make companions of her | them time for consideration, but jump up. The male, 
found servants, or encourage them to anything more than 4) taxing possession of a young lady, compliments her on 
ick it most respectful familiarity, Our deportment, as mem) her peauty, and begs her to let him tell her fortune. 
and women, should be such toward all that they would | 77;, companions select young gentlemen, and they are 
feel the utmost freedom in communicating with us in| ¢o1q marvellous things, The host should have invited 
ats~ regard to plans for their prosperity, and about all their | 91 Jeast one decided old bachelor, two the better. Then 
ith g troubles. An undue familiarity, a patronizing manner | the gypsy lasses must praise up matrimony, telling 
on the part of the mistress, will surely degrade her in| them they would be caught at last, and in their old 
then the eye of her servant. We should ever be polite to all! gays rock the cradle, and sing to their son and heir; ’ 
and subordinate to us. The obligation to be so to such is| may even give a description of their intended whyés, 
greater, if possible, than to those who are equals or| describing some of the ladies present, which will case 
then superiors in social status; all this is perfectly consist-| a great deal of mirth. After the game is finished, the 
ent with a course that would ever command the most| gypsies are invited to supper. They do not change 
eege perfeet deference. I have known many gentlemen and | their dress, but keep incog. during the evening, and 
ens ladies whose annual incomes were fortunes, who! after the guests have left, change their dresses, and set 
observed the utmost politeness toward their servants ; off themselves in a car.—J bid. 
just and it needs but a slight knowledge of human nature ~ —-——____ 
to enable one to see that this eédurse is to an extent a}’ DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 
guarantee for the gqaod behavior and good will of the 5 ata 
ares servant. Look at facts in families where the servants} A CmRistmas Plum Puppine.—Take half a pound of 
he are so treated, and our inferences will be shown to be finely grated bread crumbs, and half a pound of fine 
red just. A haughty demeanor, a disregard of the emeni- | flour, mix them well together; one pound of suet 
the ties that are so agreeable to us, are quite certain to} chopped small, one pound currants, one pound of the 
work very unfavorably, and lead to be reckless of the | best raisins, stoned and chopped slightly, the yelks of 
feelings and interests of their employers. We have} eight eggs, and the whites of four well-beaten, half a 
can admitted that our servants, as a class, are bad enough, | pound of brown sugar, half a nutmeg grated, one tea- 
> is but we sincerely believe that incivility, insubordina- | SPoonful of beaten ginger, two ounces of sweet 
tion, and dishonesty are very much more likely to, and | #!monds, quarter pound of candied citron, quarter 
tty do, as a matter of fact, much more generally occur in pound of candied lemon, quarter ounce mixed spice, 
families where the unquestioned rights of servants are | the grated rind of a lemon, and three-quarters of a 
ignored. Every servant bas a clear claim to kind, | tenspountal oe or, — Wengen "et Ueeny, Hes Che 
polite treatment, or, in other words, our deportment | — i pure — Mitx all together, sdding to the 
toward them should be guided by the injunction— | gE" 38 madd Se _ —o — ha ios 
his ‘Whatsoever; therefore, ye would that men do to you, | constetiney, CRNA SRee MS Gee Be 
, %- , . *. . > . 
-er do ye also unto them.’ "—Godey’s Lady's Book. thick. Boil five hours, and before serving pour another 
ed én R42 ‘AW te Ala wineglasstul of brandy gently over the pudding. 
A CHRISTMAS PASTIME, ; 
ed Trea Caxes.—Six eggs, leave out the whites of four; 
” THE GYPSIES. three-quarters of a pound of loaf* sugar, half a pound 
Tus will prove a very amusing and merry game, if | of butter; one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a large 
1p conducted well, which will depend entirely upon the | spoonful of vinegar. Flavor with any essence you may 
¥, wit and cleverness of the actors. The persons who | like best. Make into a soft dough, and roll thin and 
eg invite the party must select—some days previously—| cut in shapes.—Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 
al one gentleman and two ladies to represent gypsies, and | 
a, these must not be known to the guests till afterthe| Tack Curtars drawn closely around a bed are 
i. performance. They will have time to study their parts. | very injurious. 





If the house has two rooms separated by folding doors, 
the smdller can be appropriated fora tent, &c., and, as | 
evergreens will be plentiful, it may be very tastefully 
~ rated to represent a gypsies’ encampment, their 






















Sr_LK Gowns should have the dust shaken from them 
when taken off. . 





Let friendship creep gently to a hight. 
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Notes on the Weather, from June 1 to Nov. 1. 





In. a brief abstract of the weather of the growing 
season, the degree of heat is of the greatest import- 
ance, because its effects are seen or felt in so many 

- particulars. To compare with other years, we must 
have the mean temperature. 

The mean heat of 
first half June 68.4° second half, 71.8° and the general 


< e pe “ 63.3 7 Se: of month 70.1° 
ul ’ . 4 
~ Lage 70.2 ee 71.0 68.6 
August, 70.8 * 65.2 

average, 70.1 “. 67.2 67.9 
September, 72.7 ” 61.3 

average, 64.1 “ 57.0 67.0 
October, 51.7 “ 42.2 

average, 51.3 ” 45.0 46.8 


Half months and of the months, and the general 
average for 29 years, is in the following table: 


First half Second half Month 

June, 68.4° 71.8° 70.0 
eneral aye. 63.3 69.1 66.2 
uly, 68.3 68.9 68.6 
average, 70.2 71.0 70.1 
August, 70.8 65.2 67.9 
average, 70.1 67.2 68.6 
September 2.7 61.3 67.0 
average, 64.1 57.0 60.6 
October, 51.7 42.2 46.8 
average, 5L.3 45.0 48 0 


We see in the table, that in June the temperature 
was above the average; in July, below the general 
average; in August, just below; in September, much 
above ; in October, a little below. We see also that 
the first half of September was hotter than any half of 
the last summer months; thatthe mean heat of June 
was greater than that of the summer months; and the 
mean of September was nearly equal to that of August. 

The following table shows the temperature of the 
hottest noon and coldest morning, and of the hottest 
and coldest days in each half month; 

hottest noon coldest morn, hottest day coldest day 


June, first half, 90° 57° 78.0° 61.6° 
second half, 90 57 79.3 61.0 
July 94 54 77.0 57.7 
Rt 56 78.3 61.0 

August, 91 55 82.0 58.0 
88 50 77.7 65.7 

Septemb>r, 88 63 78.7 65.7 
76 42 76.0 50.7 

October, 69 35 63.0 43.6 
54 37 52.0 35.3 


This table shows that we have had as high heat as 
commonly occurs in our summer months, the hottest 
being 94°, and that only once; but sometimes we have 
96° to 98°. June, 1864, was very hot in its last half, 
being 74.7°. 

Mean heat of summer months, 1865, 68.8°. General 
average for 29 years, 68.3°. Mean heat of summer 
months, 1864, 70.5°. General average, 68.4°, Mean 








a 
heat of summer months, 1868, 68.6°. General average, 
68.3. 

The water to June was 14.07 inches, and since to 
November, 16.56. In June, 5.48; July, 1.47; August, 
1.04; September, 4.33; and in October, 4.29 inches, 
Last year the partial drouth was in June, and July 
especially ; this past summer the drouth was in July 
and August, and especially in August. The springs 
were not so low as they sometimes have been, but the 
surface was really burned brown or gray. The grass in 
pastures nearly failed over a large extent in this State, 
and scorched others. August closed with its hottest 
noon of the last half, 88°, and the day averaged 2.7, 
and the heat extended into September four days. The 
heat was parching, but on the 5th, at noon, a thunder 
shower changed the sin; a half inch of water soon 
soon fell, and more in due time. By the 12th sucha 
rich vegetation covered our fields as we have rarely seen 
so shortatime. The harvest was saved; the whole in 
country and city rejoiced. The latter harvest has been 
far greater than had been expecied. 

The earth has given abundance. Potatoes and fall 
vegetables plenty. Peaches were unequally distrib- 
uted, but an excellent supply; plums some consider- 
able; quinces enough ; apples and pears in abundance, 
indeed the growth of this crop, after the drouth was 
closed in September, was altogether beyond sanguine 
anticipations. Goodness and mercy have followed us, 
Let our hearts rejoice and praise the bounteous Bene 


factor. 
04am 


The Cattle Plague in @ngland, 


A correspondent writes the Gardener's Chronicle ag 
follows : 

“By a letter from a friend just received, I learn that 
the ‘Rinderpest’? now prevailing here, has attacked 
his beasts suddenly, with great malignity, some 300 
miles north-east of Sydney, and reports have reached 
us from the Neilgherries of the cattle dying there of 
the same disease, and instances are not wanting in Eng: 
land where the murrain has appeared in localities fx. 
removed from all sources of contagion or infection. 

‘Further proof is not needed of this visitation being 
universally epidemical and originating in some altered 
condition of the atmosphere, and hence all our precau- 
tionary measures, even with exclusion of all foreign 
animals from the kindom (wise and necessary as such 
measures may be in the opinion of many), may not 
save us from invasion; and I hold to my oft-expressed 
belief, that this disease might fall upon us at -~ mo- 
ment. 

‘‘We know literally nothing respeeting the laws gov- 
erning epidemics, and many may remember how the 
profession stood aghast on the first appearance of 
cholera jn England, and how sorely baffled we were in 
all our attempts to account for the many novel circum- 
stances attendant on its progress. We saw one side oi 
rivers depopulated, while the other side was safe from 
the scourge—one side of a street suffering in all the 
malignity of the pestilence, while the other side con- 
tinued comparatively healthy—a village without a single 
case, between two other villages sorely smitten, 
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«Toevery inquiry I had but one reply, ‘I know no- 
thing about it ;’ and up to the present moment, were I 
now in practice, truth would compel me to give the 
same answer. We all had some opinions on the sub- 
ject, I had mine, and they still have a hold on my imag- 
ination. Now, I know af ne possible disturbing canse 
so capable of affecting generally the conditions of our 
atmosphere as electricity. We have ample evidence of 
its mighty and all-pervading influeace throughout the 
universe. I pretend to no satisfactory knowledge on 
this point, and I am unwilling to trespass much longer 
on your patience. I know that for the last thirty years 
we have scarcely ever been free from some sort of epi- 
demical visitation, either in the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms, and our seasons have been disturbed: by 
most unusual variations, and it is my firm conviction 
that until we become far more conversant with electri- 
cal laws, and some of those undoubted influences exert- 
ed by electricity on our atmosphere, we shall remain as 
much in the dark as physiologists in regard to the 
causes of many of our most important diseases, and 
our profession would do well to take the torpedo und 
gymnotus into their deliberative councils, to lighten 
their darkness, and set them free from the bondage of 
quackery. 

“T believe the disease will prevail so long as the 
atmosphere is in its present epidemic disposition. At 
first most cases end fatally, as its highest point of malig- 
nant saturation usually continues three or four weeks, 
after which the vis medicatrix (if not impertinently 
interfered with) will prevail, and the nervous forces 
will resume their proper play, when, with appropriate 
food made slightly stimulant by spices and the aro- 
matic spirit of ammonia, pure air and exercise will be 
all that is wanting to set the poor creatures on their 


H ” 
legs again.” 


Inquiries and Answers. 


How Mucn Coarse Woot po WE Import ?—(G. F. 
W.)—We do net know how much we have imported 
from Canada the present year, but unquestionably a 
large amount. Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
GENESEE FarMER can give us the figures. From Great 
Britain, during the first eight months of this year, we 
imported of English grown wool, 105,104 pounds; and 
during the same month of 1864, 716,154 pounds; and 
during the same in 1863, 600,770 pounds. 

——* +> o—___——- 

Mearvo Saz.—Isaac V. Baker, Jr., and E. W. Harri- 
gan, of Comstock’s Landing, New York, recently 
purchased of Edwin Hammond, two very valuable 
ewes—one is a seven year old ewe dam of the famous 
ewe “Dolly” now owned by Mr. Hammond; the other 
is a very promising yearling ewe. They are said to be 
the most valuable ewes in the State. 

——__e+<=>> o—__—__- 

Back VOLUMES OF THE FARMER AND RvurRAL AN- 
NUAL.—These can be obtained on the old terms by 
addressing Orange Judd & Co., American Agriculturist, 
New York. They are the cheapest agricultural works 
now printed, and we hope all our friends who have not 
& complete set will lose no time in securing it. 





The Markets. 


THERE have been some important changes in the 
market since our last report. The one of most import- 
ance to farmers at the present time is the decline in pork. 
Last month we quoted live hogs in New York at 12@ 
l4ce @ Th. At the present time (Dec. 1) they are quoted 
at 934¢@1lc—a decline of 3 cents a pound. In this city 
dressed hogs have fallen still more. A month ago 
heavy hogs were sold to the butchers as high as 18 
cents, while the highest sales we can hear of to-day are 
at 13 cents. There are many wagons in with pork, and 
the farmers wear long faces. They would gladly take 
18 cents, byt cannot get it. We have talked to several 
who say they will take it home and pack it rather than 
sell for less, and this is precisely what we advised them 
to do. Shippers east offer but 10' cents. They say 11 
cents a pound is all they ean get in Albany, and the 
freight costs 80 cents a cwt- 

This state of things is repeated every year. Farmers 
get frightened as they see the corn disappear, and kill 
before the pork packing season fairly opens. The mar- 
ket is gutted. The packers and dealers combine to 
force down the price, and the papers to often, uninten- 
tionally perhaps, play imto their hands. Farmers 
should not kill till good steady cold weather sets in, 
when there is usually sufficient competition to secure 
fair prices. 

Poultry, like pork, in this city is dull. Turkeys bring 
but 16c and chickens l4c @:- Th. In New York dressed 
turkeys are quoted at 22@25c @ th.; fowls 20@22e, and 
choice chickens 25c ; geese 16@18, and ducks %e @ 

Potatoes here bring from 55c¢ to 65c per bushel, and 
Turnips 40c. 


onions the same. 
Wheat is a little higher, the advance since last month 


being about 5c per bushel. Red winter brings $2,10@ 
2,15 and choice white $2,50. Corn 90@9%5c. Barley 
$1,00@1,05. Oats 45@50c. Rye 85@90c. Buckwheat 


90c@31,00. Sheep pelts $1,50@2,00. Wool is dull, at 
50@55e. Hay $12,00@16,00. Eggs 40c per doz. 

Beans have advanced materially since our last report. 
They are quoted in New York, medium $2,25@2,40 ; 
marrows $2,60@2, 70. : 

Butter is lower, 50e being the highest price for tubs 

and firkins. There is little change in cheese, the range 
being from 16 to 19¢ ® tb for ordinary dairies and fac- 
tory. , 
In New York, beef cattle still maintain their price. 
At last week’s market fine quality beef cattle brought 
18c @ bb, estimated dressed weight ee for 
100 pounds live weight.) And so down tothe lowest 
grade at lic. The average of the market was about 
1444 cents. The same day lest year the average was 
131¢c: so that beef cattle are a cent a pound higher 
than at this time last year. 

Sheep, the week before last, declined 1¢c ® Bb, but 
this week the price adyanced c@ic # tb. Common 





‘sheep bring 7c for the live weight and fair to extra 


8@9e. 
In Albany sheep bring from 6 to 8c for the live weight 


according to quality. The receipts are in excess of the 
demand. 
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Death of Dr. John Lindley. ter of a valuable character, but is still, notwithstanding 
Tue agricultural and  catheniiinndll journals of Great the change of name, more scientific than practical. 
Britain and Ireland come to us in mourning. Dr. From a sketch published in the last number of the 
Lipdley is dead. Gardener's Chronicle, we make the following extracts 
As editor of the Gardener's Chronicle he was widely | $iVing an account of his early life. The example ofa 
known in this country. No horticultural journal had | Por boy who works his way from a quiet garden nur- 
« wider influence. It was the recognized standard | S¢Ty m Norfolk to be Vice President of the London 
authority in Great Britain, end in fact throughout | Horticultural Society, with Prince Albert for President, 
Europe. jand who enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the best 
Dr. Lindley’s great work was the “ Vegetable King- men of his age, deserves to be held up before the 
dom.”’ But the work by which he is best known in this minds of the young men of America. It shows what 
country is his ‘Theory of Horticulture.” It was | industry and talent can accomplish: 
edited here by the late A. J. Downing, and had an 


5 * John Lindley was born at Catton, near Norwich, on 
extensive sale. Dr. Lindley regarded it as his best the 5th of February, 1 
work, but though it was translated into every European | y 
language, and was highly esteemed by thoge able to | considerable ability, and is known to gardeners as the 
appreciate such a work, it attained only a limited cir- author of ‘‘A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Gar- 
culation in England till 1855, when a second edition den.”” Dr. Lindley was educated at the Grammar 
was published, and the title changed to “ Theory and | School at Norwich, of which Dr. Valpy was then head- 
Practice of Horticulture.” This second edition has 


_ hot been republished here. It contains much new mat- 


799, being a descendant of a good 
orkshire family. His father was a nurseryman of 


master, Sir Wm. Hooker having been a pupil at the 
same schoola few years before. Asa boy, Lindley distin- 
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————E— 
Es vienscif by his industry and quickness, although 
he bad some difficulty in learning lessons by rote. At 
this time his inclinations led him to the study of plants 
and antiquities, and he is known to have spent much 
of his pocket money in hiring books on the latter sub- 
ject, which he read with such avidity that his school- 
fellows bestowed on him the nickname of ‘Old 
Antiquity.’ He left school when he was about,16, and 
shortly afterwards went to Belgium on business for the 
late Mr. Wrench, of Camberwell, the well-known seed 
merchant. After his return from Belgium he remained 
at home with his father for a few years, and devoted 
himself indefatigably to botanical, horticultural, and 
entomological pursuits, His first scientifie aequaint- 
ance was with Sir William, then Mr. Hooker, who was 
14 years older than himself. At the time of which we 
speak, Mr. Hooker lived at Norwich, and was in the 
habit of visiting Lindley at Catton to proeure plants 
aud insects. Tbe acquaintance was continued after 
Mr. Hocker’s removal to Halesworth. It was at this 
latter place that Lindley made a translation of ‘ Rich- 
ard’s Analyse du Fruit,” setting himself to his task 


” 


with so much devotion that he completed it at a single 


sitting, having worked at it for three days and two 
nights without intermission. This translation was pub- 
lished in 1819. 

“About this time there seems to have been a prospect 
of Lindley proceeding to Sumatra and the Islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago, and in order to inure him- 
self to a tropical climate, he walked backwards and 
forwards from Catton to Norwich more than “once 
during the heat of asummer’s day. On onc occasion, 
when on a visit to Mr. Hooker, he was discovered by 
his hospitable entertainer sleeping on the floor of his 
bedroom, a: a preparation for the hardships of his 
intended voyage. For some reason or other this pro- 
ject was abandoned, and owing to his father’s reverses 
in business, Lindicy was left to fight for himself. At 
this juncture he was introduced by Mr. Hooker to Sir 
Joseph Banks, and in 1818 or 1819 proceeded to Lon- 
don, where he was employed by Sir Joseph as his assist- 
ant librarian. Dr. Lindley always spoke in the warm- 
est terms of the liberality and kindness of his patron, 
whose assistance was the more acceptable, as Lindley, 
to his honor be it said, had made himself responsible 
for his father’s debts. Sir Joseph also recommended 
him to Mr. Cattley, who was desirous of finding an 
editor for the ‘Collectanea Botanica,’ in which many 
of the fine plants he cultivated were figured and 
described by Lindley. This work was published in 
1821, and is remarkable for the faithfulness and beauty 
of its illustrations. It was dedicated to Mr. Sabine by 
its editer, who was even at that time able to sign him- 
self a member of the Imperial Academy of Naturalists 
of Bonn. In 1820 Lindley published his ‘Rosarum 
Monographia,’ which was dedicated to Mr. Charles 
Lyell, of Kinnordy, the father of the present Sir 
Charles Lyell. Mr. Lyell was so pleased with the work 
that he sent the author a check for £100. With this 
money Lind!-y bougit a dissecting miscroscope, anda 
small herbarium, which formed an importaut addition 
to his own collection. In 1820 he was again at Hales- 


worth, and it was while searching the ditches in the 
neighborhood with Mr. Hooker that they found some 
duckweed in flower; a description of this by Lind- 
ley appeared in his friend’s ‘ Flora Scotica,’ in 1821. 
In the same year the Monograph on the genus Digitalis 
was published, illustrated partly by himself, but chiefly 
by Ferdinand Bauer. 

‘In 1822 Lindley became Garden-Assistant Secretary 
to the Horticultural Society, of which Mr. Sabine was 
| then Honorary Secretary. At this time the garden at 

Chiswick was in process of formation, partly under 
Liadley’s superintendence. This duty he performed 
' with his usual ardor, rising early and summoning to 
| their work those less active than himself, in order that 
| the orchard might be planted before winter. “In 1826 
| he was appointed sole Assistant Secretary to the Hor- 
| ticultural Society, having duties to perform both in 
London and Chiswick. From this time he may be said 
| to have become the mainspring of the Society, upon 
| which depended its efficient working as it advanced in 
| prosperity, requiring his daily attendance during office 
hours in Regent street, or once a week at the Garden, 





besides frequent extra work in the early morning.” 
———_ <<a > eo — 

Two-Horss CcirrvaTtors—(WILLIAM FREEMAN)— 
The best two-horse cultivator we have used is the one 
} manufactured by the Remington Agricultural Works 
‘at Ilion, Herkimer ¢ounty, N. Y. We annex a cut of 
| it, which will give a better idea of its construction than 
| the most elaborate description. We think if it were 
| made with a set of the same teeth that they use in their 
j one horse *“‘ Johnston Cultivators’? it would be an im- 
provement for heavy land. 





























































e ‘ T AND in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. Good 
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Missing NumsBers.—lIf any of our readers have failed 
to receive any numbers of the Farmer, they can, obtain 
them by writing to Qrange Judd & Co., American Agri- 
culturist, New York. All the numbers of the Farmer 
and Rural Annual, bound and unbound, have been sent 
to New York, and all orders will be promptly attend- 


ed to. 
——_—0 <<>> « — 


Tue Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory will 
still be published. The volume for 1866 is now nearly 
ready. All orders should be addressed to Orange Judd 


& Co., New York. 
——_+~+<> —_____- 
* Special Notices. 





For Covens, Coups, ayp THROAT DISORDERS, Use 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years. The Troches are 
highly recommended and prescribed by physicians and 
surgeons in the army. Those exposed: to sudden 
changes should always be supplied with‘‘ The Troches,” 
as they give prompt relief. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Few short advertisements of interest to to farmers—and 1 only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesrz Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. . 











THE ¢ GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 


Terms—InvariaBiy ry Apvance—One Dollar a year. In 
clubs of five and upwards, Eighty Cents each, 


FARMERS MAKE YOUR OWN SUPER- 


PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
VERY FARMER has the means Le handy, to prepare his 
14 Superphosphate of Lime himself cheaper and of a great 
deal better quality than he ean find itin the market. The under- 
signed has saved by his four years trial alarge amount in getting 
better crops. He will send a plain instruction how to prepare it, 


for One Dollar, sent by mail. 
JULIUS STOCKDORF, 
Tamaqua, 
Schuyikill County, 
Pennsylvania, 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 
ss CELEBRATED LINNZAN NURSERY at Flushing, L. 
L., established 1732, is offered for sale to a suitable party on 
exceeding advantageous terms, as the proprietors for imperative 
— reasons cannot continue in the business after this season, 
he stock is fall and first class, business good and altogether the 
ieee for entering the trade unprecedented. Terms very mod- 











dec-1t 








erate, and greater part of purchase money can be paid in instal- 
ments out of sales. Land willbe leased or sold. For particulars 
apply to PRINCE & CO., Flushing, New York. dec-1t 
ERKSHIRE SWINE—PURE BREED AND 
choice. Three months old. $15.00 each. 
WILLIAM. J. PETTEE. 


Lakeville, Ct. 


E RURAL CABINET, FOR THE FARMER, 

the Fruit Grower and the Household—will be published 
monthly at Bristol, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to commence 
with the year 1866. Each number will contain 32 royal octavo 
ages of reading matter exclusive of advertisements and cover. 
ubscription price, $1.50 per annum, payable in advance, 





=e 
EMPIRE AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


R. & M. HARDER Proprietom 
Cobleskill, Schoharie County, N, y, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE PREMIUM THRESHING MACHINE, 








Best in America, 


‘pug oy) uy ysodu ry 


The Leading Railway Machine wher 
introduced. The Horse Power that has no equal for ease of team, 
amount of power and durability, requiring, less elevation and 
travel of team than any’ other, and, has almost 


UNIVERSALLY BEEN AWARDED THE FIRST PREMIUM, 
having taken it at 


New York, 
Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio State Fairy, 


and numerous other fairs. 


The Combined Thresher and Cleaner has also received 


THE FIRST PREMIUM 


at the Pennsylvania and Ohio State Fairs, and is a model of sy 
plicity, runs casy, separates the grain clean from the straw, 


CLEANS EQUAL TO ANY FANNING MILL, 
fit for mill or market, and is of large capacity. 
Powers for One, Two and Three Horses, 


Combined Threshers and Cleaners for Twe and Three 
Horses, 


THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, FANNING MILLS, 

Wood Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters 
Combined, &c.- 

All of the best in market. 

September 16, 1865, Messrs. Deming & Sons, Calais, Maine 

say : “ Those ‘we sold last season (referring to Horse Powers and 

Threshers and Cleane rs), have given great satisfaction, and they 

say cannot be beat.” 

Sept. 22, 1865, Messrs. Shumway & Satterlee, Charleston, 

Tioga county, Pennsylvania, say, “ Our machine’ (Two Horse 

Power and Thresher and Cleaner) works first rate.” 

Sept. 26, 1865, Amos Turner, Lansing, Michigan, says; “Iam 

pleased with my power. It is far better than I expected.” 


Oct. 6, 1865, James Jeffery, Homerville, Medina county 
thant 





D. HESTON, Publisher. 


¥ < 





Anew book $1.00. $1.00 saves 
$100.00 in travel. It gives list of government land offices in 
each State; describes the counties, soil and climate. It was 
written for the homestead settler, gotten up at great expense 
from examinationand survey. Price $1.00. Address, 

W. H. GARDNER, 


timber and prairie free. 


says: “I have tried the power, and find it all and more 
expected.” 

Oct. 20, 1865, Samuel L. Davis, Bolton, Warren county, N.Y. 
says: “The machine (referring to Two Horse power aad 
Thresher and Cleaner) is the best in the county.”. 

Nov. 3, 1865, George W. Sheffield, Farmington. Ontario cout 
ty, N. Y, says: “I have tried the Power and it works admirably” 


For prices and descriptions send for circulars. Address RB. & 





10 Clark street, Chicago. 





M. HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N, Y. 
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THE 


HORTICULTURIST. 


—___— 


MONTHLY—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
PER ANNUM. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL VOLUME—1866, 





QPECIMEN COPIES, POST-PAID, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 





SUBSCRIBE NOW, AND GET NOVEMBER AND DECEM- 
BER—1865, FREE. 





Apermanent, reliable and first-class journal, published mo nthly 
and devoted to the 
ORCHARD, 
VINEYARD, 
GARDEN, 
Nursery, 
Culture under Glass, 
Landscape Gardening, 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, AND THE EMBELLISHMENT 
AND IMPROVEMENT OF COUNTRY, SUBURBAN 
AND CITY HOMES. 
HANDSOMELY’ ILLUSTRATED, 
VOLUME 20, FOR 1865, will be ready December 1. 
We send it, bound and post-paid, to any address for Targre 
Doriaxs. 


The eight Lacxtanp articles, (illustrated) from the pen of 
Doxatp G. Mrrome tr, Esq., author of “ My Farm of Edgewood,” 
are worth the price of the volume. 

1866-—T wo Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1865, bound and postpaid, 
and 1866--$4.50 ; 1864 and 1865 bound and post-paid, and 1866—$6. 

The three volumes contain 1,200 royal octavo pages of reading 
matter from the best writers iu the country, handsomely illus- 
trated, a valuabte series for every library. 





WooDwaRD’s 
COUNTRY HOMES. 
A NEW, PRACTICAL, AND ORIGINAL WORK ON 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 


ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
122 DESIGNS AND PLANS OF HOUSES OF MODERATE 
COST, 
Including stables and out-buildings, with a chapter on the con- 
straction of balloon frames, 
Price $1,50, postpaid to any address, 





WOODWARD'S GRAPERIES AND HORTIOUL- 
TURAL BUILDINGS. 


A practical work giving full directions for Designing, Construc- 
ting and Heating all classes of buildings fur growing plants and 
ripening fruit under glass, being the result of an extensive pro- 

ional practice in all departments of the design, construct.on, 
heating and management of Horticultural Buildings. 

Price $1.50, post-paid to any addiess. 

All Agricultural, Horticultural and Architectural Books, 
Papers, and Periodicals published in this country, can de had at 
ear office, or mailed to any address on receipt of price. 

Send for priced catalogue free, 


GEORGE E. & F, W. WOODWARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 





decajan No. 87 Park Row, New York, 


- CHOICE FOWLS. 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH a few choice spect- 
mens 


White Face, Black Spanish, 
Brahmas, 
Dominique, 
Cochin Crepers, 
; Gray Dorkings, 
Sebright, Black and White Bantams, 
Black-breasted Game. 
Aylesbury, . 
Rouen, 
Cayugea and 
Buenos Ayrean Ducks. 
BREMEN, 


TOULOUSE, 
BROWN CHINESE GEESE. 
Letters of inquiry must be accompanied with a letter stamp 
for an answer. Cc. N. BEMENT, 
dec-1t Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
MAPLE SUCAR. 
|T™ MAKE THE BEST QUALITY with the greatest 





SAVING OF LABOR AND FUG&L, 
USE THE CELEBRATED 
COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 


Map.te Crecutar and Descrretrve Pamper, sent free on 
application. . 
Parties desiring an agency will please write us immediately. 
BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
dec-1t Mansfield, Ohio. 
HE PHANTOM OF THE WILDERNESS — EMERSON 
Bennett's New Novelet, will be commenced in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, on the first of January. Mr. Bennett now 
writes exclusively for The Post. Also a host of other popular 
writers. Wheeler & Wilson's $55.00 Sewing Machines are given 
as Premiums, $250a year. Two copies, $4.00, Eight (and one 
gratis), $16.00. Sample os, conta! ve | full pa ticulars, fur- 
nished tis. Address H. PETERSON & O©O., 319 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Single numbers for sale by the news 
dealers. dec-It 


EACH PITTS-—FOR PLANTING—Collected from the 
Southern Counties of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. Free frum the diseases to which our Northern 


trees are sv liable, 
Cc. B, ROGERS, 


For sale by 
At his Seed and Agricultural Store, 
No. 1383 Market Street, 
dec-1t Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE SATURDAY EVENING POST—A first-class Lite 

Paper—Edited by Mrs. Bella Z. Spencer. EMERSO 
BENN Err now writes exclusively for it—with » host of other 
talented and popular authors. $2.50 a year. Two copies, $4.00. 
Eight copies, and one gratis, $16.00. Vheeler & Wilson's cele- 
brated $55.00 Sewing Machines given as premiums, Sample 
copies, containing full rticulars, sent gratis. Write to H. 
PETERSON & CO., 319 Walnut street; Philadelphia. dec-1t 


1 QO PHOTOGRAPHS OF UNION GENE- 
RALS sent postpaid for 25 cents ; 100 Photographs of 
Handsome Ladies for 25 cents; 100 Photographs of Actors for 25 
cents; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 25 cents. Address 
C, R. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co,, N. Y. Octat* 


E LADY'S FRIEND— 

The ry of the monthlies—devoted to Fashion and Liter- 
ature. $2.50 a vear: Two copies, $4.00; oo (and one gratis,) 
$16.00. Wheeler & Wilson's Sewing Mac hines given as Re 
miums, Send 15 cents for a sample copy to DEACON & PET. 
SON, 319 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 

Single numbers for sale by the news dealers. dec-1t 


HE BEST OF THE MONTHLIES— 




















Tue Lapy’s Frrenp—devoted to Fashion and Literature, . 


Beautiful Steel Engravings. Splendid Colored Fashion Plates, 

The Latest Patterns of Dresses, Cloaks, Bonnets, Embroidery, &c. 

Household Receipts. Music, &c, WereLer & Witson’s Sewine 

Maciune given a8 Premiums. Send 15 cents for a sample copy 

to DEACON & PETERSON, 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, dit 
/ 

















































THE GENESEE FARMER. 








with almost perfect regularity. It will drop one, two or three pieces at a time according as the guages are 


set—one or two feet apart, as desired. Itqill make the furrow, cut, drop and cover an acre of Potatoes in 


two hours. 


MANUFACTURED BY J. L. TRUE, ; 
GARLAND, MAINE, 


State and } County Rights for Sale. A genta wa unted. 








GREAT CHANCE 


FOR AGENTS, 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT: 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE WAR 


Complete in One Very Large Volume of 
over 1,000 Pages. 


This work has no rival as a candid, Incid, complete. authentic 
and reliable history of the “great conflict.” It contains — 
matter equal to three large ro. octavo volumes, splendid 
fllustrated with over 150 fine portraits of Genera als, battle scenes, 
maps and diagrams, 





In the selection of matter for this great work, the author has 
confined himself strictly to official data, derived froin the reports 
of Northern and Southern Generals, the report of the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, National and rebel archives, &e.. &e. 


He has carefully-avoided the introduction of any matter not 
étrictly reliable and official, and has succeeded in prodacing what 
is universally demanded, a fair and impartial History of the War. 

Returned and disabled officers and soldiers, and energetic 
young men in want of profitable employment, will find this a 
rare chance to make money. We have Agents clearing $250.00 
per month, which we will prove to any doubting applicant; for 
proof of the above send for circulars anfl see our terms. Address 
JONES BROS. & CO., northeast corner Sixth and Minor streets, 
Phila ale Iphis a, Pa. dec-1t* 





126 ie HE ELER & WILSON’S CELEBRATED &55.00 
Sewing Machine as a Premium for Clubs of that 
popular weekly, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Twenty co ies and the Sewing Machine............. ¢ 70.00 
Thirty copies and the Sewing Machine .............. $ 85.00 
Forty copies and the Sewing Machine ............... $100.00 


Send for a sample copy of The Post, furnished gratis, contain- 
ing full particulars, to H. PETERSON & CO., 319 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, dee-1t 





S95 ‘A D: AY! Agents wanted to sell a new veal wehbe T- 
) ful SE WING MACHINE. the only cheap one licens- 
ed. “Address SHAW & CL ARK, Bid le ford, Maine. oc3t 


C \ING SING GR APE Vv INE 








‘sent only business is 





LILIES! LILIES! LILIES: 





For the: Million, 
Japan and other Lilies by 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES, 


Auratum (New Golden Lily of Japan), 
Strong flowering root... 


do, roseum (Rose spotted Japan). 
do. roseum monstrosum (White and crimson). 
Candidum flore pleno, (Double White) ...... 
Kamptschatkense, (Orange)... ........ 
Tigrinuma, (Tiger Lily), Large roots......... 
Double Tuberoses. per doz, $1.50; per 106 
ver 1,000, $60.00. 

Clianth us a in varieties. 
ew seeds is splendid plant in pape 
for - $1. WO: 25 eenanies $2.00; 100 Seeds for $7.00. 
Auratum and other Lilies by the 100 

reduced rates, 











NUPERHEATED STEAM will season and dr 


the isand. Also dries Tobacco, Gri ain, F lour, Meal, 
Potatoes, and other fruits and vegetables—Wh 
Flax, Wool, Flax Cotton, and all othe 





_Cle veland, oO. 


Lancifoliam album (White Japan)......... 
do, rubrum (Red Spotted Japan).. 


J. M. THORBURN 
dec-it 15 John Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Tats MACHINE has been improved, the past season so that it will now cut and drop the potatos 


nov-tf 








Mail, 
each, per des, 
--$5.00 goo 
40 400 
40 40) 
40 400 
1,00 10,00 
25 2m 
a) 5.0 
15 Le 
) 9.00 
rs of 10 Seeds 
to the trade, st 
& 00. 


'y green lumber 


beautifully, in two to four days, at a cost of One Doliar per 


Apples, Hops, 
ite Lead, Salt, 


subst: inces equally eheap 
and well. Circulars free. In writing for circtlars, please say in 
what paper you saw this notice. H. G. BULKLEY. deol 





®THE L ADY’S 5 : FR TEND— 
18\ 6 The best of the Monthlies—devoted 


an Fashion, $2.50a year, We give Wheeler & 
brated $55.00 Sewing Machines on the following 

Twenty copies and the Sewing Machine ....... 
Thirty copies and the Sewing Machine ........ 
Forty copies and the Sewing Machine ......... 


819 W alnut Street, » Phits vlelphia. 


SG) ( ){ (): A YE AR made by any one wit 
end. Tools, No experience necessar 
dents, Cashiers, and Treasurers of three Banks ind 
lar. Sent free with simples. Address the An 
Tool Works, Springtield, Vermont, 


po TILE MACHINE. 





kK) to grow Grape Vines and 1 sell ¢ the vines I grow. I 


warrant true to name only the Grape Vines sold by J. F. Deliot, | 
@ice Sin, New York, nov-4t 





PPE BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send 
containing description. A. La. TO 
apéstf Wa 


to Literature 
Wilson's cele 
terms: 

2 


Send 15 cents for a sample copy to DEACON & PETE RSON, 


dee-lt 
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THE GENESEE 











FEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


: AND 


sPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


AND 


ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. . 


C. W. SEELYE, 


Address 
aptf Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


as ° ' 
Foot Rot in Sheep 
cAN BE THOROUGHLY CURED BY USING 
WHITTEMORLDS 


CURE FOR FOOT ROT IN SHEEP, 


It has been tested in most sheep-growing districts and effected 
POSITIVE CURES 
where everything else failed. Certificates can be had on applica- 
tion to the proprietor. 

Ask for WHITTEMORE'S CURE, for sale by all druggists, 

and by Post & Brurr, Rochester; WicutTman & Co., Bath, N. 

Y.; and by the sole manufacturer, F, W. Wairremore, Chatham 
Four Corners, N. N. au 
INSURE IN THE BEST. 

E UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY, Boston, Mass.. Second to none. No forfvit- 

ure of policies. No litigation of claims. Henry Crocker, Presi- 

dent; W. H. Hollister, Secretary. 





Bo, 6. 5. os so 300 0qgdidemeiiiiinesnes ques $1,250,100 
Losses paid to date..........sceeceecesee seceeecenes 900,000 
DAVIMORAS. ... 2.00 ccccccsvamses step svevesccccesceses 500.000 


This Company is one of the OLDEST, SAFEST and BEST Life 
Insurance Companies in the United States. The security of its 
investments and the economy of its general management have 
successfully commended it to the confidence of the public, and 
made 

THE HISTORY OF ITS PAST ITS PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE. 

It issnes all the ordinary forms of policies, and has some plans 
of insuring, ORIGINAL WITH ITSELF, to which public attention is 
invited. 

It is purely mutual, all the profits are divided annually among 
the insured. 

Call before insuring elsewhere. 

Examination is invited. 

GEORGE N. REYNOLDS, General Agent. 
Office, 33 Arcade, Rochester, 

Post Office address—Box 525. 

Epwiy Seecye and W. 8. Cawrsetr—Agents. 


Babbittonian Penmanship, 


IS SCIENTIFIC and SELF-TEACHING system, which is 
being ordered by the thousand and sent to every part of the 
Union, consists of nearly one hundred copies on self-explaining 
card-board copy slips, and will guide the learner to an clegant 
command of the pen without schools or teachers. Terms, post- 
va to all parts of the Union, $1.50. Terms to Teachers and 
ergymen, $1, 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship is splendid.”"—J. ZZ. 
Myers, Spencerian Penman. 

“It is chaste and beautiful..—New York Hvangelist. 

“The most scientific and beautiful of systems. An editor of 
s religious journal has called it magnificent, and worth $5 instead 
of $1.50."—Journal and Messenger. 

“Babbittonian Penmanship is far in advance of all other sys- 
tems. Ist. lt is more scientific. 2d, It gives a more complete 
elementary discipline. 3d. it is more beautiful. 4th. It is more 

tical."—2?. M. Boggs, formerly Spencerian Penman, 

“Admirably adapted to the end in view."—J. -Y. Observer. 

The system is unequaled for use of schools as well as private 
learners, great reduction being made. Splendid terme offered 


to Agents, A fine 
GOLD MEDAL 


offered to the best Babbittonian Penman, and another for the best 
improvement from Babbittonian copies, 

(2? Send for Circular, or forward money for Penmanship to 
BABBITT & WILT, Principals of Miami Commercial 
College, Dayton, Ohio. dec’ 64tf 

! 9 A MONTH! Agents wanted for six entirely new 
articles, just out, Address O. T. GAREY, City 
Biddeford, e. ocdt 


novtf 











FARMERS’ 
d&c., &e., &c. 
(2 For Mustrated Descriptive Circulars, containing Prices, 


&e., address J. W. MOUNT, Medina Iron Works, Medina, Or- 
leans county, N. Y. nov-2t 


SOUTHERN PEACH PITS. 


New Stoak of 1865. 
FROM THE BEST VIRGINIA NATURAL TREES. 


Warranted of Prime Quality. 


HORSE 


POWERS, 











For Sale by ‘ 
SCHANCK & ROMAIN, 
141 West Street, New York. 





Price single barrel, delivered at depots, $4.50, Five barrels 


| and upwards, $4 per barrel. 


te" THE QUALITY IS UNSURPASSED. 
‘DEWEW’S FRUIT PLATES. 
EIGHT HUNDRED VARIETIES. 
NEW CATALOGUE 
Just issued, containing over Two Hunprep new varieties. 
Nurserymen and Tree De'ers please order Catalogues. 


D. M. DEWEY, Agent, 
Horticultural Bookseller, Rochester, N. Y. 


oct-tf 








oc8td&j 

MERICAN ROOFING COMPANY.—GREEN'S 

JX PATENT.—This company is now prepared to furnish one 

of the best articles of Roofing ever introduced, consisting of a 
stout material made witer-proof by a compound of 


INDIA RUBBER, 


hardened by a coat of METALLIC PAINT prepared expressly, 
The whole fabric has been 


THOROUGHLY TESTED, 


is entirely WATER-PROOF, and unaffected by changes of 
weather, 

It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of Oil Cloth. 

It is designed for covering 


RAILWAY CARS, 
STEAMBOATS, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, and SHEDS- 

It can be laid down by any sensible working man, It is 
cheaper than any khown roofing of equal durability. 

It can be seen in use and samples had by applying at the of- 
fice of the Company. HENRY SMITH, Agent. 

nov-6mo No, 94 Wall street, New York, 


“6 rH HUMAN FACE DIVINE.”—A new system 

of PuystognNomy. Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, 
Hands, Feet, Skin, with “Stens or CHaracter, any How to 
Reap Trem,” given in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE LLLUSTRATED FOR 1866, devoted to Prreno1o- 
Gy, Puysio.ocy, Puysto.ocy, Pavsioxomy, Psycuovoey, 
Etnwovoey, and to the Intellectual, Social and Spiritual Nature 
of Man. Amply illustfated. New volume. Only $2.00 a year. 
Single numbers, 20 cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

way, New York, oct4t 











Sewing Machine—the best machine out. Address with 
p, D. B. Herrington & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


nov-2t* 


889 
$2 A DA Y—Acents wanted to sell a new and wonderful 























THE GENESEE FARMER. 








PATENT HARPOON HORSE HAY FORK. 


Ts above cuts represent something new in the Hay Fork line, which will be culled and known as above. he! are unique 
handsome, and a perfect cwriovity in their way. They aro madeof IRON and STEEL entirely, are very light and email 
TAKING UP LESS ROOM than aN ORDINARY HAND PITCHFORK HANDLE. ‘They wil! lift and carry more hay than any other fork, It 
will put more hay into a mow or stack of a given size, in that in pulling its load out from the surrounding hay, the hay packs on the 
fork, and then in discharging it drops it clean, clear and in a solid body. It works easily, a boy being able to operate it with ease, 

Farmers are requested to address us as below, and get our descriptive pamphlet, which will give them fall and further es 
culars about this fork. Give your name, post office, county and State in full, and you shall have prompt attention and get aithe 
information you want. 

Agents Wanted—to sell these Forks. We want good, responsible; faithful and wide-awake men all over the country, Qos 
TEMS are very libera! indeed to such agents. Tb such as desire an agency we would recommend an immediate application if pou 
wish to secure the same. Address as below for further particulars, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The undersigned would state that they have at no small expense taken a long time to perfect and thoroughly test this invention 

vious to bringing it generally before the public, and like everything else new, the first trials discovered the weak and 
vefoots of construction, which we are happy to state have been entirely overcome, and now, “ Davy Crockett” like, kno we are 
right—are ready to go-ahead; and can say we are now prepared tb furnish an article that every farmer will take pride in owning, 
Such is our experience latterly. Every er wants one after seeing it tried. 


Enclose a three cent postage stamp and address, D. B. ROGERS & SONS, 
Corner Clymer and Butler Streets, Ninth Ward, 


CAUTION. ; 


These inventions are secured by Letters Patent; and parties are cautioned against infringement. We are the only legal mant- 
facturers for the United States, and all forks of this character must be stamped—D. B. ROGERS & SONS, Manufacturers, Pittsburgh: 
Pennsylvania, D. B. ROGERS & SONS... 





Also Manufacturers of 


ROGERS’ PATENT STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 
BLADES FOR SHOVEL PLOWS AND CULTIVATORS, 
Points for Grain Drills, Harrow Teeth, &c., &c. 











